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“The Love where Death hath set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow.’’--ByRron. 
Yeare gone! ye are gone! friends of my youth, 
jn the spring tide of hope and love; 
Yeare gone in the bloom of unfading truth, 
To the stainless worlds above! 


[J] not weep for you, friends of my youth, 
Nor sigh o’er your ruin’d prime; 

Death, the proud archer, hath more of ruth, 
Than the stealthy graybeard ‘I ime! 


He comes but the fleeting hues to steal 
(i the cheek’s carnation dye; 

(rthe print of his iron hand to seal 
On the eye’s dark brillianey ! 


Death can but sever the mortal link, 
Which bindeth kindred clay, 
Whilst bright through the archway’s ruined chink, 
Fuith’s golden sunbeams stray ! 


But time, the rude spoiler, comes, alas! 
With a keener, deeper wo; 
Wasting our years, like the sands of his glass, 
In a dull and certain flow! 
With’ring the young hopes planted fast 
In the heart’s unfathomed core, 
Quenching the starry lights which east 
heir splendour on earth’s dim shore! 


Loos’ning the ties that affection wove, 
Riving fond hearts in twain; 

Turning to gall the sweet honey of love, 
And the dew-drops of sorrow to rain! 


In friendship’s wane, and passion’s decline, { 
There’s nothing on earth so dear 

As the twinkling lights which again may shine 
In a distant hemisphere! 

Thus memory still lingers in bowers of youth, 
Unstained by manhood’s erime— 

Oh! Death, the proud archer, hath more of ruth 
Than the stealthy graybeard ‘Time! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MONKEY, 

I ance had a monkey, one of the drollest looking 
fellowsye ever saw. He was gayan big for a mon- 
key, and was hairy a’? ower, except his face and his 
bit hurdies, which had a degree of bareness about 
them, and were nearly assaft asa lady’s loot. Weel, 
what think ye that I did wi’ the beastie? Ods, man, 
I dressed him like a Heelandman, and put « kilt upon 
him, and a lang-tailed red coat, and a blue bonnet, 
which, for seeurity’s sake, I tied, woman like, below 
his shin, wi? twa bits 0’ yellow riband. I not only 
did this, but I learnt him to walk upon his twa hind- 
er legs, and to carry a stick in his right hand when 
he gaed out, the better to support him in his pere- 
grinations. Ane afternoon towards the glomin, I was 
obligated to tak? a stap doun to the eross, wi’ a web 
under my arm, which I had finished for Mr. Weft, 
the muslin manufacturer. By way of frolic, a gayan 
foolish ane Lallow, | brocht Nosey alang wi’ me. 
It was, after a’, a queer sight, and, as may be suppos- 
ed, I drew a haill crowd bairns after me, bawling 
out, ‘Here’s Willy M‘Gee’s monkey, in and gi’ng 
him nits and gingerbread, and makin’ as muckle 0’ the 
cratur as could be, for Nosey wasa great favourite in 
the town, and every body likit him for his droll 
wieks, and the way he used to grin and dance, and 
tumble over his head to amuse them. 

On entering Mr. Weft’s shop, I found it empty; 
there wasna a leeving soul within, I supposed he 
‘had gane out fora licht, and being gayan familiar 
Wi’ him, I took a stap ben to the back shop, leaving 
Noseyintheforeane. I sat for twa or three minutes, 
but naebody made his appearance. At last the front 
door, which I had ta’en care to shut after me, open- 
ed, and I look’t to see what it could be, thinking that, 
nae doubt, it was Mr. Weft, or his apprentice. It 

Was neither the ane nor the ither, but a strong middle 
aged, red-faced Heelandman, wi’ specks on, and wi? 
a kilt and bonnet, by a’ the warld like my monkey’s. 
Now what think ye Nosey was about all this time? 
He was sittin’ behind the counter upon the lang three- 
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deealect, if he could change anote. When I heard 
this, I thocht I would hae laughed outricht; and nae- 
thing but cheer curiosity to see how the thing would 
end, made me keep my gravity. It was plain that 
Donald had ta’en Nosey for ane of his countrymen; 
and the thing, after a’, wasna greatly to be wonder- 
ed at, and that for three reasons: 

Firstly, the shop was rather darkish. 

Secondly, the Heelandman had on his specks, as I 
hae just said; and it was likely on this account that he 
was rather shortsighted; and, 
Thirdly, Nosey wi’ his kilt, and bonnet, and red 
coat, was to a’ intents and purposes, as like a human 
cratur as a monkey could weel be. 

Nae sooner, then, had he got the note, than he open- 
ed it out, and lookit wi’ his wee glowrin’ een’ as it to 
see it wasna forgery. He then shook his head like a 
doctor, when he’s not very sure what’s wrang wi’ a 
person, but wants to mak’ it appear that he Kens a’ 
about it—and continued in this style till the Heeland- 
man’s patience began to get exhausted. 

‘Can ye no shangethe note, old shentleman?’ quo’ 
Donald, Nosey gi’ed his head another shake, and 
lookit uncommon wise. ‘Is the note no goot, sir?’ 
spak’ the Heelandman, a second time; but the creatur, 
instead of answering him, only gi’ed another of his 
wise shakes, as much as to say, ‘I’m not very sure 
about it.’ At this Donald losttemper. ‘If thenoie 
doesna please ye sir,’ quo’ he, ‘ I'll thank ye to gie it 
me back again, and Vil gang to some ither place.’ 
And he stretchit out his hand to tak’ hauld o’t, when 
my frien’ wi’ the tail, lifting up his stick, len him 
sica whack owre the fingers, as made him pu’ back in 
the twinkling of an ee. 

‘Got tam ye, ye auld scoundrel,’ said the man; 
‘do ye mean to take my money frae me?? And he 
lifted up a rung big eneuch to fell a stot, and flee at 
the monkey; but Nosey was owre quick for him, and 
jumping aside, he litched on a shelf before ane 
could say Jack Robinson. Here he rowed up the 
note, and put it into his coat pouch like any ration- 
al creatur. Not only this, but he mockit the Hee- 
landman by a’ manner of means, shooting out his 
tongue at him, spitting at him, and grinning wi’ his 
queer and outlandish physiognomy. A’thegither, 
he was desperate impudent, and eneuch-to try the 
patience of a saunt, no to speak o’a het bluided 
Heelandman. It was gude for sair een to see how 
Donald behavit on this occasion. He raged like ane 
demented, misea’ing the monkey beyond measure, 
and swearing as mony Gelie aiths as mitcht hae 
sair’d an ordinar man for a twalmote. During this 
time I never steer’d a foot, but keepit keeking frae 
the back shop upon a’ that was ganging on. [ was 
highly delighted; and jealousing that Nosey was 
over supple to be easily catehed, I had nae appre- 
hension for the event, and remained snug in my 
birth to see the upshot. 

.In ashort time in comes Mr. Weft, wi’ a piece of 
lowing paper in his hand, that he had got frae the 
next door to licht the shop; and nae sooner did Don- 
ald see him thav he ax’d him for his note. 

‘What note, honest man?’ said Mr. Weft. 

‘Got dam,’ quo’ Donald, ‘the note the old scoun- 
drel, your grandfather, stole from me.’ 

‘My grandfather!’ answered the ither wi? amaze- 
ment. ‘lam thinking, honest man, ye hae had a 
glass owre muekle. My grandfather has been dead 
these sixteen years, and L ne’er heard tell till now 
that he was a thief.’ 

‘Weel, weel, then,’ quo’ the Hieelandman, ‘I 
don’t care nacthing about it. If he’sno your grand- 
father, hell be your faither, or your brither, or y our 
cousin.” 

‘¢ My faither, or my brither, or my cousin!’ re- 
peated Mr. Weft, ‘I maun tell you plainly, frien’, 
that [hae neither faither, nor brither, nor cousin, of 
any description, on this side of the grave. Idinna 
understand ye, honest man; I reckon that ve hae sat 
owre lang at the whiskey, and my advice to ye is, to 
stap awa hame, and sleep it off.’ 

At this speech the Heelandman lost a’ patience, 
and lookit sae awfully fairee, that ance or twice I 
was on the nick of comin’ forit and explaining how 
matters stood; but curiosity keepit me chained to the 
back shop, and I just thocht I would hide a wee, and 
see how the affair was like to end. 

‘Pray, wha are ye, sir?’ said Donald, putting his 
hands on his sides, and looking through his specks 
upon Mr. Weft, like a deevil inearnit, * wha are ye, 
sir, that dare to speak to me in this manner?’ 

* Wha am I,’ said the ither, drapping the remnant 


leggit stool that stood forenent Mr. Weft’s desk, and | of the paper which was burning close to his fingers, 
Was turning over the leaves of his leger wi’ a look | ‘I am Saunders Weft, manufacturer in Hamilton, 
which, for auld-fashioned sagaciousness, was won- | that’s wha I am.’ 


derful to behold. 1 was sae tickled at the sicht, that 


‘And I am Tonald Campbell, piper’s sister’s son 


paid na sort of attention to the Heelandman, but | to his Grace the great grand Tuke of Argyle,’ thun- 


continued looking frae the back shop at Nosey, 
aughing a’? the time in my sleeve—for I jealoused 


that some queer scene would take place atween the 


dered out the Heelandman, wi’ a voice that was fear- 
some to hear, 


‘And what about that?? quo’ Mr. Weft, rather 


wa. And [ wasna far wrang, for the stranger, taking | snappishly as I thocht. ‘If you were the great grand 
uta pound note frae his spleuchan, handed it over to | Duke of Argyle himself, as ye ea’ him, Pll not per- 


the monkey, an’ speered at him, in his droll norlan | mit you to kick up a dust in my shop.’ 


‘Ye scoundrel,’ said Donald, seizing Mr. Weft 
by the throat, and shaking him till he tottered like 
an aspen leaf, ‘div ye mean to speak ill of his grace 
the ‘luke of Argyle??—and he gi’ed him another 
shake: then laying hold of his nose he swore that he 
would pull’t as long as a cow’s tail, if he did’nt that 
instant restore him his lost property. At this sicht 
I began to grew a’ owre, and now saw the needcessi- 
ty ot stapping ben, and saving my employer from 
farther damage, bodily or itherwise. Nae sooner 
had I made my appearance than Donald let go his 
grip of Mr. Weft’s nose, and the latter in a great 
passion, cried out, William M’Gee, I tak’ ye to wit- 
ness what I hae sufferit frae this bluid-thirsty Hee- 
landman! It’s no’ to be endured ina christian coun- 
try. Vil hae the law of him, thatI will. Vl be 
whippit but Pll hae amends, although it costs me 
twenty pounds!’ 

* What’s matter?’ quo’ I, pretending ignorance 0’ 
the haill concern. ‘ What in the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar has set ye thegither by the lugs’? Then Mr. 
Weft began his tale, how he had been collared; and 
weel nigh thrappled in his ain shop. Then the ither 
tauld how in the first place Mr. Weft’s grand- 
father, as he ca’ed Nosey, had stolen his note, and 
how, in the second place, Mr. Weft himself had in- 
sulted the great grand Tuke of Argyle. In a word, 
there was a desperate kick-up between them, the ane 
threeping that he wad tak’ the law of the ither imme- 
diately. —Na, in thisrespect, Donald gaed the great- 
est lengths, for he swore that rather than be deteatit, 
he would e’en carry his cause to the House o’Lords, 
although it cost him thretty pounds sterling, Inow 
saw it was time to put in a word. 

‘Hout tout, gentlemen,’ quo’ I, what’s the use af 
a’ this clishmaclaver? Vl wager ye a penny-piece, 
that my monkey, Nosey, is at the bottom of the bu- 
siness.’ 

Nae sooner had I spoken the word, than the twa 
looking round the shop, spied the beastie sitting upon 
the shelf, grinning at them, and putting out histongue, 
and wiggle-waggling his walking stick owre his left 
elbow, as if he had been playing upon the fiddle. 
Mr. Weft at this apparition set up a loud lauch; 
his passion left him in a moment, when he saw the 
ridiculous mistake that the Heelandmen had fa’en into, 
and | thoct he would hae bursted his sides wi’ even- 
down merriment. At first Donald lookit desperate 
angry; and judging frae the way he was twisting his 
mouth and rowing his een, L opined that he intended 
some deadly skaith to the monkey. But his gude 
sence, of which Heelandmen are no a’thegither des- 
titute, got the better of his anger, and he roared and 
lauched like the very mischief. Nor was this a,’ 
for no sooner had he begun to lauch, than the monkey 
did the same thing, and held its sides in preceesely 
the same manner, imitating his actions in the most 
amusing way imaginable. This only set Donald a 
lauching maair than ever; and when he lifted up his 
nieve, and shook it at Nosey in a good-humoured way, 
what think you that the eratur did? Odds, man, he 
took the note frae his pouch, where it lay rowed up 
like a ba,’ and popping it at Donald, hit him as fairly 
on the nose, asif it had been shot out of a weel-aimed 
musket. ‘There was nae resisting this. ‘The haill 
three, or rather the haill four, tor Nosey joined us, 
set up aloud iauch, and the Heelandman’s was the 
loudest of a,’ showing that he was really a man of 
sense, and could take a joke as weel as his nee- 
hours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee bit subsided, Mr. 
Campbell, in order to show thathe had no ill wull to 
Mr. Weft, ax’d his pardon for the rough way he had 
treated him, but the worthy manufacturer wadna hear 
o’t. ‘ELouts, man,’ quo’ he, ‘ dinna say a word about 
it—it’s a mistake a’thegither, and Solomon himsel, 
ye ken, whiles gaed wrang.? Whereupon the Hee- 
landman bocht a Kilmarnock nightcap, price eleven 
pence half penny, trae Mr. Weft, and paid him part 
of the very note that brocht on the very ferly L hae 
been relating. But his good wull didna end here, 
for he insisted on takin’ us, Nosey amang the lave, 
to the nearest public, where he gied us a friendly 
glass,and we keepit tawkin’ about monkeys, and what 
not, in a manner at once edifying and amusing .o 
hear. 

FROM THE AMATEUR. 
THE PARISIAN SIBYL.—rrom THE FRENCH. 


Whence comes it that man has such a desire to in- 
terrogate the future, such an idle anxiety to divine 
the veiled seerets of fortane. In every nation I dis- 
cover traces of this imprudent curiosity. The Jews 
had their witches, the Greeks their sibyls, the Per- 
sians their magi, the Spaniards their gipsies; the 
Romans had their augurs, whose oracles they re- 
spected; the French have had their sorcerers, whom 
they frequently finished, by burning them with great 
ceremony, 

Iv former days the business of soreery was not ex- 
ercised in France with impunity, and those who 


were given to shuffling fortunes from cards, answer- 


ed for it too often with their lives. Our good an- 
cestors were in the habit of burning without seruple 
all who were guilty of witcheraft; and my vood la- 
dies, Villeneuve, Michel, and Le Normand, now in 
full career, if they had been born a century earlier, 
would infallibly have ended their days at the stake. 
But chiromaney, cartomancy and necromancy are at 
present fashionable sciences, and lucrative branches 
of trade; and soreery, instead of leading to a funeral 
pile, conducts to fortune. All Paris have in sueces- 
sion paid their respects to the eards of Lady Ville- 
neuve, the whites-of-eggs of Madame Michel, and 
the black hen of Mademoiselie Le Normand. Each 
of these practisers has been celebrated in her turn; 
but a young sorceress is now before the public, who 
promises to surpass them all. 

The temple of this new sibyl is in one of the most 
frequented quarters of Paris. In the morning it is 
open to the beauty, tender and timid, but who con- 
fides in the turn of a card; to the greedy speculator, 
who would know what success attends his enter 
prises; to the modest and innocent girl, who is anx- 
lous to discover whom she should fall in love with; 
to the unquiet husband, whose dreams are disturbed 
by an ugly major of dragoons, in big boots, and 
wearing monstrous moustachios; to the gamester, who 
would win back at whist, what he has lost at faro. 
The numerous equipages ranged before the entrance, 
indicate the rank of the visiters. 

I had heard the oracles of this modern pythoness 
frequently cited with great praise. Some ladies 
spoke to me in high terms of the vivacity of her 
mind, the delicacy of her questions, and especially 
of the promptness with which she divined what they 
dared not tell to her. Gentlemen had described in 
raptures the sweetness of her features, the elegance 
of her manners, and. assured me that she was a most 
exquisite creature. ‘These eulogies excited my cu- 
riosity; and 1 determined to ascertain for myself the 
merits and beauties of this celebrated personage. 

The ctock had just struck eight as 1 presented 
myself at the door of her hotel. On declaring the 
object of my visit, I was ushered into a little saloon 
furnished with the greatest simplicity, with nothing 
to indicate the profession of itsoceupant. ‘This was 
a young lady about twenty-five years of age, tall, 
well made, expressing herself with grace, very 
agreeable and various in her conversation. There 
was something a little malicious in her glanee, and 
sardonic in her smile, and she jested freely upon the 
inconveniences of her art, and attempted to convince 
me of its excellence. I saw that she was not herself 
very well persuaded of the truth she wished to im- 
press upon me; and I thought that of all who came 
into her house, the young sibyl herself had the least 
faith in the infallibility of her oracles. 

After having conversed with me for afew mo- 
ments, she ascended the sacred tripod: already the 
prophetic spirit had begun to move the delicate fibres 
of her brain, when a light hand rapped three times 
at the door of our apartment, and uttered in a trou- 
bled voice—** Open; it is L.” My pretty prophetess 
was evidently embarrassed, and Ll was preparing to 
take my leave. She preventedme. ‘* You have the 
air of a gallant gentleman,” she at length said to me, 
smiling. Lhowed assent. ‘*1 am sure of it,” she 
added; go into this cabinet. She pushed me gen- 
tly into the cabinet, shut the door upon me, an! to 
prevent all accidents took the key with her. | con- 
soled my captivity by making immediate use of a 
crevice, through which [ could see every thing that 
was going on in the saloon, 

The lady who entered was younger and more beau- 
tiful than the sibyl. Her face was a picture of inno- 
cence andcandour. ‘*At length,” said she langhing, 
‘¢} have succeeded. Madame de Bassac, after hay- 
ing managed to inflame the jealousy of my husband, 
has prevailed upon him to pay a visit to you; he will 
be here in a minute, and do not forget our agree- 
ment.”? The sound of a bell put an end to the con- 
versation; the young visiter disappeared, and her 
friend prepared to receive De Julien. 

He enters, looks about the room with nonchalance, 
and the better to decide upon the powers of the 
magician, observes that her art must reveal to her 
the object of his present visit. ‘* Do you doubt it?” 
said the sibyl, in an offended tone; ‘‘give vourself 
then the trouble to be seated; and condescend to listen 
tome.” He took achair. She collected herself, 
and arranged the cards upon the table, by way o! pre- 
lude to the following dialogue. 

**You are married, sir; sixteen or seventeen 
mouths ago you espoused a young lady of about bir 
your age.” 

What, madam?” 

** Who has given you a thousand proofs of affzc- 
tion, and vet you continue to suspect her.” 

**T coufess it,” said he in utter amazement. 

** Queen of Diamonds—these suspicions vou have 
imbibed from a female friend of your wite.” 

**] admit the fact.” 

** Seven of Spades—she has carried her effrontery 
80 far as to advise you to apply to me.” 
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** Astonishing!” 
She takes up the cards, and hands them to De Ju- 
lien, who cuts them, while the sibyl continues with 


a gravity that nothing can disturb, ‘‘ your wife is | 


faithfui.” 
‘¢ Do you believe so?” 
<¢] know it: but she complains of your conduct.” 
OF my conduct?” 
‘* Your suspicions harass her.” 
‘¢Q no; she is not aware of them.” 


‘*She has discovered them; you entertain at your 
house a very dangerous man.” 

And who is he?” 

** The King of Clubs.” 

**1 do not know him, madam.” 

** A dark man; thirty-six years old.” 

is my best friend.” 

‘¢He is desirous of becoming your wife’s best 
friend, sir.” 

You amaze me! I am thunderstruck!” 

‘* For three months past he has been trying to in- 
duce her to accept a set of diamonds that he knows 
you have refused to purchase.” 

It is true.” 

‘* But she declines his offers with dignity; it 1s 
from you only that she is willing to accept any orna~ 
ment that may add to her beauty.” , 

Poor woman!” exclaimed the relenting hus- 
band. 

Here our sibyl again took up the cards, and divid- 
ed them into three parcels, which she thus explained. 

rf You blush at the suspicions you have entertain- 
ed.” 

iy ee you assure me of the honour of my 
wife.” 

‘¢ She dreams of nothing but your pleasure; at this 
very moment she is engaged in some scheme to ad- 
vance your happiness. But, what do I see! Eight 
of Clubs, and Nine of Hearts!” 

**Is this bad fortune?” 

‘* Quite the contrary; you are thinking of a pre- 
sent for your lady.” 

apresent!” 

*¢ The set of diamonds.” 

** Indeed, indeed—” 

‘In order that having no wish ungratified, she 
may be exposed to no temptation.” 

‘* But these jewels are very dear.” 

** Ah! sir, can omy too generously reward the vir- 
tue of a woman who adores you?” 

** My wife adores me!” 

‘* ight of Hearts and Ace of Spades. Madame De 
Julien Teves no one but her husband!” 

At these words, which proved the extent of the 
young magician’s science, De Julien rose from his 
seat in transports; he cast upon the table a purse of 
indefinite weight, and ran to the jeweller to purchase 
the happy talisman which was to restore felicity to 
his household. Good fortune all that day followed 
his footsteps; the jeweller, in an excess of good hu- 
nour, made him a considerable discount, and the 
virtue of my lady cost much less than he anticipated. 

As soon as her husband was gone, Madame De Ju- 
lien re-appeared from her hiding-place, and em- 
braced her friend with every expression of kindness 
and tender gratitude. But they immediately sepa- 
rated, for it was necessary that the young wife 
should return home to receive her spouse and her 
diamonds. 

The sibyl liberated me, and prevented every man- 
ner of reproach on my part, by laughing herself, 
with a very pretty grace, at the scene of which she 
had made me a witness, ‘*I will not propose to you 
now,” said she, **to cast your horoscope; what you 
have just seen and heard, forbids the degree of con- 
fidence that is required in those who come to consult 
me: but I would ask you not to judge my conduct 
with too much severity. Men are but grown 
up children who pay to be deceived; and the 
error which flaiters, is better than the truth which 
afflicts them. Instead of tearing away the veil that 
conceals the faults of De Julien’s spouse, I darken 
them more deeply, and take the same care to render 
his future days happy, that another would take to 
make them miserable. Shall I predict to the opu- 
lent banker who astonishes all Paris with his mag- 
nificence, that he will one day envy the lot of the 
wretch he now repulses with disdain? Shall I say to 
the father exulting in the birth of a son, this child 
will cover your old age with shame, and bring your 
gry hairs with sorrow to the grave’? Shall I tell 

‘torio the flirtations of Lisette, and Lisette the infi- 
delity of Florio? No! were 1 to do so, I should soon 
destroy my own credit, and see nothing more of this 
multitude of visiters who now crowd about my house 
to receive the approbation of their follies and the con- 
firmation of their hopes. Ihave taken a surer path. 
1 tickle the folly of every one of them. Without 
compromising my character, 1 give good fortune to 
the whole world. They go away from my house, 
quiet in heart and mind, and promise themselves to 
pay another visit to the little sorceress who makes 
them so very happy at such a trifling expense.” *,* 


Extraet from ** The Mussulman.”—By R. Mad- 
den, Esq.—*‘ Ali! my father,’ 1 replied, there is 
nothing in the world physicially certain but death; 
but there is an invisible spirit in our breasts, which 
lifts our contemplation to the brightness of the hea- 
venly bodies, and suggests the idea of a Creator; 
which directs our regards to the beauties of the earth, 
and points out the blessings of a merciful God—and 
that same spirit speaks the most certain of all moral 
truths to our hearts, It tells us that the Being who 


poised the planets in the firmament without pillars, to | 


illumine and irradiate this lower world, or who 
spread the earth as a garden in the infinite space, and 
laid itas a habitation for his servants—who made 
man the lord of all, and the birds of the air, and the 
creatures of the deep, and the brutes of the field, his 
slave—who gave dominion to our puny race over the 
monstrous simorg, who flaps his immeasurable wings 
over the mountains of El Caf; over the great fish 
Nun, the lobes of whose liver are to suffice 72,000 
true believers at the day of judgment; and over the 
mighty ox Balaam, whose bulk causes the earth to 
groan—gave not the advantage to the most = of 
his creatures for the miserable privilege of living a 
few years with the knowledge that we were only 
taken from the soil to be mingled with it again for- 
ever.’ ” 
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This is the title of a story just published by Gray 
& Bowen, which from innate evidence we shall attri- 
bute to John Neal. Ithas all the incoherency, wild- 
ness and extravagance which have characterized the 
crazy novels of that gentleman, and is distinguished 
by traces of the same power, nerve and originality of 
thought and expression, which were wont to startle 
us in Logan, Otho and Randolph, The besetting 
sins of Neal, as a novel writer, are, the extreme dit- 
fuseness of his style, and the too great consequence 
he attaches to matters of the smallest possible im- 
portance. He will devote a dozen pages to a narra- 
tive which would be more satisfactory to the reader 
and more to the purpose, if condensed into half that 
number of short paragraphs, and magnify the most 
insignificant look, action or expression of one of his 
heroes or heroines, intoan affair of such overwhelm- 
ing magnitude, and represent it as having an influ- 
ence so appalling, that we know not whether to laugh 
or cry, when he has done,—to be struck dumb with 
amazement, or to appear entirely unconcerned. 
With all his fervour of feeling and brilliant poeti- 
cal imagination, it is evident that Neal has no defi- 
nite idea of the true boundary line between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. ‘The consequence is, that 
when he endeavours to be exceedingly grand and 
magnificent—to astonish the natives, as we Yankees 
agg is apt to cut a most sorry and insignificant 
ure. 
“We regret that such is the ease. We look upon 
Mr. Neal as one peculiarly favoured by Nature with 
gifts not granted to common men, and therefore do 
we lament that his powers should be suffered to run 
to waste like an uncultivated garden, and _ their 
= impeded and choked up by rank and noisome 
weeds. 
Were Mr. Neal to apply himself seriously to the 
task of amending his mode of writing; make it a lit- 
tle less slip-shod, conversational and rambling; win- 
now out the wheat from the chaif of his ideas, and 
talk more after the fashion of the present generation 
—he would soon pass in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen for what he is worth,—which he certainly 
does not at present. 


The story of the novel before us is soon told. 
During bis residence in England, the narrator of the 
tale (Neal in propria persona) falls in with a beauti- 
ful woman, for whom he conceives at first sight an 
absorbing passion. He followsher to different parts 
of the country for several years, and his life is but a 
dream of the idol he has set up for the worship of his 
heart. He contrives at length to make an acquaint- 
ance with her. ‘To his great chagrin, he finds thata 
male companion on whose arm he had always seen 
her leaning’, and whom he had mistaken for a father 
ora brother, is neither more nor less than the lady’s 
own husband. This operates as a damper; but he 
continues to cherish an interest in the fair dame and 
consequently in her spouse, with whom he resides 
for a considerable time on the most intimate terms. 
Not many months pass away before it is ascertained 
that his new acquaintance is a desperate gambler, 
connected m a system of forgery with a band of re- 
probates, at the head of whom is the famous Fontle- 
roy. At the conclusion of the history, the execution 
of this character is described, and we are informed 
that the devoted and glorious creature introduced in 
the first chapter, has followed her husband in his 
flight to the United States of North America. 

The heroine of the tale and her husband are in- 
troduced in the following extract. 

** The venice 5 were at the door, it was a 
beautiful day—such a day as women talk of in their 
youth, when the great woods are all in flower, very 
mueh as if their hearts were in flower too; and I was 
getting ready to say farewell to the man without a 
name. 

I say though, said he, as he sat with his back toward 
me and his arm around the waist of Mary, who stood 
leaning over him with her eyes upona book, in which 
he appeared to be writing. I say though, parting the 
rich hair upon her forehead as he spoke, pulling her 
up to him, setting a kiss there: not as if she were a 
wife—his wife, I should say—but more as if she were 
a child of his— 

Did you speak to me? said I. 

Yes—how do we like my wife! Showing me a 
sketch of her he had just made in the book. 

Your wife!—how do I like your wife? 

O my God! as lady Morgan would say, oh my God! 
that ever you should live to hear any body ask you 


| such a question about such a bit of pure poetry! 


Edward—Edward—for pity sake! 

T’ll tell you what ’t is though young man, she’s a 
noble creature, and you’li find her so. 

I have found her so. 

You have!—umph! 

Yes | have. 

T’ll bequeath her to you, if you like— 

Sir! 

Edward! 

What say you to that? 

Sir! 

What sa to it, Mary! pho pho, if any thing 
should heel es me dear, it would be a pleasure for 
me to know that you would be provided for. Why, 
what a fool you are—we can’t both die together you 
know! 

‘True—true—now; but the time was when we could 
have died together—doth— 

Mary Pe— 

Hush—hush—putting her hand over his mouth. 

Narrow escape for you, sixpence—with a laugh. 

Don’t pray eall me sixpence. 

Very well—narrow escape for you nevertheless— 
you—you—you monkey, you. 

No no, Edward, no no! 


Well well, we can’t both die together you see. 
That’s unpossible; and what’s unpossible can’t be, and 
never, never comes to pass. One or the other—you 
or I—must precede. 

Very true, and therefore I pray that I may go first. 
Why dear, ’t is the surviver dies, you know— 

I know it, I know it— 

And so you wish me to be the surviver do you? 
Oh Edward! Edward! how can you talk so! 

Yes. Pll bequeath her to you Holmes, if you'll 
swear to be to her all that I should have been. 

You’tl break my heart—or drive me crazy, Edward, 
if you— 

If I what? pho pho, what are you erying for? is’n’t 
he like me? 

Like you, Edward! 

Did’nt I hear you say so? 

When—where?— 

Last night. 

Last night! 

In your slee 

Oh, in my sleep— 

Oh! in your sleep; you are easy now are you? you 
have said as much when you were notasleep, I guess 
—what say you, Mr. Yankee? 

Ask her— 

Have you my dear—tell me. 

Yes—I have. 

There’s a dear--kissing her devoutly—I am satis- 
fied now. The wretch! 


Farewell! said I—farewell—I could’nt bear it any 
longer—I hope to see both of you again, but if I 
never should, I pray you--and that will be enough 
to make you both happy, I pray you to treat each 
other as you now do—tarewell. 

No no— 

Yes—farewell. 

Remember your promise. 

I do—I will; there’s my card, Sir-- 

And therre is mine, said, he—offering a handful— 
take your choice— 

I laughed in spite of the solemnity of my feelings-- 
No no, said I--1’ll have nothing more to do with 
your cards, but I hope to see you again, I have much 
to say to you. 

And Ito you. You shall see me again—after a 
pause—should you not like to see my wife again? 

I should—- 

Very well; what say you Mary? should you like to 


see the na-tyve again 


Yes— 
It shall be so. Na-tyve this way. Mary dear— 
this way. 


Give usyour hand Sir—and you too Mary, give me 
yours. 

” Now Sir, I have an idea that you are wonderfully 
like me— 

I bowed. ‘ 
Pho pho, it can’t be helped you know, and we must 
bear it as well as we can. Observe what I say—if 
any thing should happen to me, I bequeath her to 
you—what are you staring at, both of you? I am 
quite serious— 

You are mad, I believe-- 

There, there, you may go now; I shall see you in 
town —_ a week is over, I dare say. Mary! 
Well— 

What if you give him a kiss— 

Oh for shame, for shame Edward; your levity is 
insupportable. 

Fudge—don’t you like him? 

Yes, I do like him. 

Very much? 

Why—a—a—yes. 

Love him a little too, I dare say? 

Love him! 

As a brother you know— 

¥es— 


Very well. Asa brother you would kiss him—| 
~~ to me that you do feel toward him as towarda 
rother. 
Prove it—I will--I will— 


Enough. She kissed me, but how, or whether on 
my forehead or on my lips or my cheek, I never 
knew—I only know that I trembled all over when I 
felt her breath in my neck, that whenever I think of 
her now, I have a thrill at my heart which it is not 


|in my power to describe.” 


THE KING’S OWN. 


By the author of “‘The Naval Officer.” 
London. Colburn and Bentley, 1830, 

Captain Mariot, the author of this work, is a yer, 
clever man, and has written a very clever book, 
is not to be regarded so much in the light of anovel, 
though its pretensions in this way are highly re 
able, as containing a succession of nautical sketche 
written by one who thoroughly understands what he 
is writing about, and who, moreover, has‘a nice 
for those parts of a picture which are most calculated 
to tell, whether the gayer or the graver principles of 
our nature may be appealed to. **The King’s Ow)» 
isa name given to the hero in bis infaney, whe, 
he is marked with the broad R, beeause he is a soy 
of foundling on board ship, ‘The author’s design j 
to carry him yr a great variety of adventury 
both om sea and ashore, and thus afford himself a 
opportunity of bringing out all the peculiarities g 
the naval character. The story commences with som 
very graphic sketches of the mutiny at the Nore. 
takes us, subsequently, to the Mediterranean; they 
treats us with a storm in the bay of Biscay; then give, 
us a peep of the smuggling trade off the coast of 
France; then sails with us across the Atlantic to the 
West Indies, returns in a while, and cruises with ys 
in the British Channel; then hoists its blue Peter 
and takes us out at once tu India, where it introduces 
us to tiger hunts and other wonders; and finally, aftep 
battles, and shipwrecks, and bombardments, and 
storms, and calms, and all sorts of nautical things 
all capitally told, it comes at last to anchor in rather 
a lugubrious haven, at the end of the third volume, 
To those who love to know what is doing on the great 
deep, and to study the habits of the amphibious 
animals who live thereon, we recommend this book 
as not inferior in lively interest, or less replete with 
amusing incident, than some of the works of Cooper, 
the American. 

That our recommendation may have more weight, 
and may be proved to be well worthy of attention, as 
all our recommendations are, we shall give a couple 
of extracts from Captain Mariot’s novel. The first 
is purely nautical:— 

Affair between a Eugger and a Revenue Cutter, 

**The powerful rays of the sun, assisted by the in- 
creasing wind, now rolled away the fog from arouni 
the vessels, which had a perfect view of each other, 
They were distant about two miles, and the blue 
water was strongly rippled by the breeze which had 
sprung up. ‘The lugger continued her course on a 
wind, while the cutter bore down towards her with 
all the sail she could throw out. The fog continued 
to clear away, until there was an open space of about 
three or four miles in diameter, but it still remained 
folded up in deep masses, forming a wall on every 
side, which obscured the horizon from their sight. 
It appeared as if nature had gratuitously eleared away 
a sufficient portion of the mist, and had thus arranged 


tween the two vessels, 

*** His colours are up, sir. 
the Lord!’ cried Phillips. 
*¢* Then all’s right,’ replied M‘Elvina. 

*¢’The cutter had now run down within half a mile 
of the lugger, who had continued her course with the 
most pertect nonchalance, when she rounded to. 
The commander of the vessel, aware at the first dis 
covery of the lugger, that she could be no other than 
an enemy, who would most probably give him some 
trouble, had made every preparation for the engage- 
ment. 

*¢*Shall we hoist any colours, sir?’ said the first 
mate to M‘Elvina, 

** “No; if we hoist English, he will not commence 
action until he has made the private signal, and all 
manner of parleying, which is quite unnecessary. 
He knows what we are well enough.’ 

Shall we hoist a French ensign, sir?? 

No; Pll fight under no other colours than thos 
of Old England, even when I resist her authority.’ 
** A long column of white smoke now rolled along 
the surface of the water, as the cutter, who had wait 
ed in vain for the eolours being boisted, fired the 
first gun at her antagonist. The shot whizzed be- 
tween the masts of the lugger, and plunged into the 
water a quarter of a mile to leeward, 

‘$4 vaus, Monsieur!” roared out a French quat- 
ter-master on board of the lugger, in imitation of the 
compliments whieh take place previously to un as 
saut d’armes, at the same time taking off his hat, and 
bowing to the cutter. 

**¢'l'oo high, too high, good Mr. Searcher,’ said 
M‘Elvina, laughing; ‘depress your guns to her wa 
ter-line, my lads, and do not fire ull L order you.’ 
**The remainder of the cutter’s broadside was 
now discliarged at the lugger, but the elevation being 
too great, the shot whizzed over, without any injury 
to her crew; the main haulyards were, however, sho 
away, and the yard and sail fell thundering down ot 
the deck. 

‘* ¢ Be smart, my lads, and bend on again; it’s quite 
long enough. Up with the sail, and we’ll return the 

**In less than half a minute, the tie of the haul 
rar which had been divided close to the yard, was 

itched round it, and the sail again expanded to the 
breeze. ‘Now, My lads, remember, don’t throw 4 
shot away—fire when you’re ready.’ 
‘* The broadside of the lugger was poured into the 
cutter, with what effect upon the crew could not be 
ascertained; but the main-boom was cut in half, an4 


Revenue stripes, by 


the outer part of it fell over the rot mp ant 


| was dragged astern of the clew of the 


a little amphitheatre for the approaching combat be- F7 
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«<¢Jt’s all over with her already,’ said the first 
mate to M‘Elvina; and as the cutter paid off before 
the wind, another broadside from her well-manned 

nist raked her fore and aft. The cutter hauled 
down her jib, eased off her foresheet, and succeeded 
in again bringing her broadside to bear. ‘The ac- 
tion WaS NOW maintained with spirit, but much to the 
disadvantage of the cutter, who was not only inferior 
in force, but completely disabled from the loss of 
her main-boom. 

«« After an exchange of a dozen broadsides, M’El- 
yina shot the lugger a-head, and, tacking under his 
adversary’s bows, raked him a second time. The 
commanderof the revenue vessel, to avoid a repetition 
of a similar disaster, payed his vessel off before the 
wind, and returned the fire as they came abreast of 
each other; but in these manceuvres the lugger ob- 
tained the weather-gage. It was, however, a point 
of little consequence as matters then stood. In afew 
more broadsides, the cutter was a complete wreck, 
and unable to return the fire of her opponent. Her 
forestay and haulyards had been cut away, her fore- 
sail was down on deck, and her jib lying overboard 
under her bows. 

‘¢¢J think that will do,’ said M‘Elvina to the first 
mate. ‘We had better be off now, for our guns will be 
sure to bring down some of the cruizers; and if she 
eurendered, I could not take possession of her. 
[et’s give her a parting broadside and three cheers. ’ 
M‘Elvina’s orders were obeyed; but not one gun 
yas returned by the cutter. ‘ Starboard a litle, keep 
her away now, and we'll close and stand ahead of her, 
that she may read our name on the stern. It’s a pity 
they should not know to whom they are indebted. 
They'll not forget La Belle Susanne.?” 

To show that our worthy Captain ean write upon 
more subjects than one, our other extract has less of 
a sea-smell, but is equally entertaining: 

The Dog of Sentiment. r 

“They had not remained there many minutes, 
when a poodle dog, bien tondu, and white asa sheep 
from the river betore the day of shearing, walked up 
to them with an air of sagacious curiosity, and look- 
ed M‘Elvina steadfastly in the face. M‘Elvina, tak- 
ing his cigar from his mouth, held it to the dog, who 
ran up to it, as if to smell it; the lighted end coming 
in contact with his cold nose, induced the animal to 
set up a loud yell, and retreat to his master much 
faster than he came, passing first one fore-paw, and 
then the other, over his nose, to wipe away the pain, 
in such a ridiculous manner as to excite loud merri- 
ment, not only from our party on the beach, but also 
from others who had witnessed the scene. ; 

‘¢¢So much for curiosity,’ said M‘Elvina, continu- 
ing his mirth. ‘The proprietor of the dog, a young 
Frenchman, dressed very much ‘en calicot,’ did not, 
however, seem quite as much amused with this prac- 
tical joke; he cocked his hat fiercely on one side, 
raised his figure to the utmost of its height, and 
walking up, en grand militaire, addressed M‘El- 
vina with,—‘ Comment, Monsieur, vous avex fait 
une grande betise la—vous m/’insultez’—{[Sir, you 
insulted me. } 

©} think I had better not understand French,’ 
said M‘Elvina, aside to De Briseau; then turning to 
the Frenchman, with a grave face, and air of incom- 
prehension, —* What did you say, sir?’ 

‘Ah! you are Inglishman. You not speak 
French?? M‘Elvina shook his head, and began to puff 
away his cigar. 

“© Den, sare, if you not speak de French langage, 
I speak de Englis like von natif, and [ tell you, sare, 
que vous m’avez insulte. Got for dam!—you burn 
my dog nose; vat you mean, sare?’ 

“<¢The dog burned his own nose,’ answered 
M‘Elvina, mildly. ; ° 

“**Vat you mean? de dog burn his own nose! 
How is a dog capable to burn his own nose? Sare, 
you put de cigar to my dog nose! I must have de 
satisfaction, or de apology, tout-de-suite.’ 

** «But, sir, I have not insulted you.’ 

***Sare, you insult my dog—he ts von and de same 
ting—mon chien est un chien de sentiment. [My 
dog isa dog of sentiment.} He feel de affront all 
de same vid me—I feel de affront all de same vid 
him. Vous n’avez qu’a choisir, Monsieur’—{ You 
have but to choose, sir. ] 

Between you and your dog?’ answered M’El- 
vina—* Well, then, I’d rather fight the dog.’ 

*©¢ Bah! fight de dog—de dog cannot fight, sare; 
mais je suis son maitre et son ami {I am his master 
and his friend,} and I will fight for him.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, then, Monsieur, I did insult your dog, I 
must acknowledge, and I will give him the satisfac- 
tion which you require.’ ; = 
, “* And how will you give de satisfaction to de 

«Why, sir, you said just now that he was un 
chien de beaucoup de sentiment [A dog of a great 
deal of sentiment;] if he is so, he will accept, and 

properly appreciate, my apology.’ : 

“Ah, sare,’ replied the Frenchman, relaxing the 
stern wrinkles of his brow, ‘ce’est bien dit; ang will 
make de apology to de dog. Sans, doute, he is de 
principal; am only de second. C’est une affaire 
arrangee. Moustache, viens ici, Moustache.’ (The 
doy came up to his master.) ‘Monsieur, est tres- 
fache de t’avoir brule le nez.’ [Itisa settled thing, 
Moustache, the gentleman is very sorry that he burn- 
ed your nose. ] . 3 

‘Monsieur Moustache!’ said M’Elvina, taking 
off his hat, with mock gravity, to the dog, who seem- 
ed determined to keep at a respectful distance, ‘Je 
vous demande mille excuses.’ [I ask you athousand 


** ‘Ae! que c’est charmant!’ cried some of the fair 
sex, who, as well as the men, had been attracted by, 
and were listening to the dispute. ‘Que Monsieur, 
l’Anglois est drole; et voyez Moustache, comme il a 
Vair content—vraiment c’est un chien d’esprit.’ 

‘* ‘Allez, Moustache,’ said his master, who was 
now all smiles, ‘donnez la patte a Monsieur—donnez 
done. Ah sare, he forgive you, I am very sure,— 
il n’a pas de malice; but he is afraid of de cigar. De 
burnt child dred de water, as your great Shakspeare 
say. 

** ¢C’est un chien de talent; il a beaucoup de sen- 
timent. Je suis bien fache de l'avoir blesse, Mon- 
sieur.” [He is a dog of talent.—I am very sorry I 
hurt him, sir. 

Monsieur parle Francais?’ [And you speak 
French? 

‘**<T should esteem myself fortunate, if I spoke 
your language as well as you do mine,’ replied M’El- 
vina in French. 

‘**’This compliment, before so many bystanders, 
completely won the heart of the vain and choleric 
Frenchman. 

‘**Ah, sare, you are too complaisant. I hope 1 
shall have de pleasure to make your acquaintance. 
Je m’appelle Monsieur Auguste de Poivre. J’ai 
V’honneur de vous presenter une carte de addresse. 
[My name is August de Poivre. I have the honour 
to present you my card.] I live on the top of my 
mother’s——sur |’entresol. My mother live on de 
ground rex de chaussee. Madame ma mere will be 
delighted to receive a Monsieur of so much vit and 
addresse.’ So saying, away went Monsieur Auguste 
de Poivre, followed by Moustache, who was ‘all 
von and de same ting.’ 

*¢ ‘Well, we live and learn,’ said M’Elvina, laugh- 
ing, as soon as the Frenchman was at a little dis- 
tance; ‘1 never thought that I should have made an 
apology to a dog.’—*‘ Oh, but,’ replied De Briseau, 
‘you forget that he was un chien de sentiment!’ ” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Aum. 
STEWARDS’ AND STUDENTS’ VEXATIONS. 
‘* vivat siliquis, et pane secundo.”’ 
In the spring of —— I entered college, with like 
resolutions as impel too many sophomores, viz. ‘* to 
cut up,” and *‘ lead a high life,” at a distance from 
the parental eye. I was all buoyancy of spirit and 
hilarity, when the faeulty had decided on my claims 
to admission, and had any thing power to restrain 
my actions, it would have been the usually affecting 
address of our beloved president,—pointing out the 
folly of resisting the government, the necessity of 
attention to study, if [ ever hoped for eminence—and 
the necessity of virtue, if [ desired the affection of 
those whose love is valuable. 

His counsel, fora time so well remembered, even- 
tually lost its force on me; but not until I had esta- 
blished my character, with the faculty, as a steady 
youth. ‘Jolly Jim,” for that in a while became my 
nickname, soon discovered that, with Professors, a 
disposition is supposed to be permanently known in 
a few weeks. After that I became, with the stu- 
dents, the sleeping head of every rebellion, and ac- 
quired the title of the wildest fellow in college. 
But it was all (in relation to myself with the faculty) 
hid under a bushel;—there was, however, a black 
sheep among the flock; and although the wise heads 
strained their optic nerves, they could not distinguish 
white from black or black from white. 

Steward Duncan all at once became affected with 
the saving mania, and determined that while, for 
himself, he practised the precept, “live while you 
live,” the students should live as they could. He 
disposed of a quantity of mountain rocks, fit for no- 
thing but deer and snakes, to an emigration of Dutch- 
men, who went out to seek a land more abounding 
with milk and honey; all the butter they had, or 
could procure in trade, was an article of payment; 
and all their live stock of a consumable nature, to 
be already salted for the steward, closed the bargain. 
As the steward thought, with some wise writers on 
political economy, that trade is necessary to the 
prosperity of nations, he had determined to exchange 
it for a more lasting commodity: the provision was 
assigned for the students’ use, aud he looked to the 
trustees for his final profit. But the speculation was 
too extensive, and the steward found his vast sup- 
plies were not exceptions to every thing mortal, the 
liability of change. His butter, by this time, was 
declared antediluvian, and not churned according to 
the perfect method: but it were a pity to let it be 
wasted, and decrease the supplies and income of his 

thirsting purse;—the butter must be consumed, be- 
cause the stubborn Duncan had resolved it; grum- 


pardons. } 


blings, like distant thunder, were heard in every 


quarter—for the students were discontented and 
hungry, and even threatened to devour the steward 


It was a cold, dark, and stormy night, and the rain 
suddenly changed to hail;—a more tremendous 
storm [ have never experienced—and it suited the 
occasion. On commencing any improper undertak- 
ing, the awfulness of nature’s conspiring elements 
is well calculated to make the timid tremble; but the 
bold spirits viewed the coincidence as nothing else 
than the most favourable to the scheme. ‘The stew- 
ard’s room was directly opposite the second landing. 
Suddenly the thunder rolled, for pork barrels on 
barrels descended the opposite flight of stairs, and 
at the moment of bursting the door, a practical 
chymist, in the conspiracy, imitated the lightning’s 
flash. The barrels had descended, following each 
other in immediate succession; and with a force, to 
speak in mechanical language, equal to that acquired 
by a descent through half the perpendicular height. 
Surely there was a war of elements. A phantom 
sprang from the door, and vanished in a moment; 
and on the alarm of the college, the search for the 
steward was commenced, but he was not found until 
the next morning, when the fire-makers drew him 
from the coal hole. As he himself related he was 
dreaming; the first shock brought the destruction of 
the universe before him in all its horrors: he awoke 
and thought it was reality—saw the lightning, heard 
the wind, hail, and thunder, and took refuge in the 
coal hole. 


His worldly propensities, however, were not 
cured. As soon as his terror was completely over- 
come, butter and meat of the same stock covered the 
table; he was by no means saving of it, for the de- 
scent of the barrels had not diminished it. On the 
evening of—, the students entered the supper- 
rooms, prepared by a previous understanding and 
voluntary starvation, to consume all the best provi- 
sions of the larder. The angry countenances around 
were not regarded by the steward, and he still pro- 
duced the odious causes of discontent. 


The students, as soon as his back was turned, 
thrusting a fork through each lump, conveyed it un- 
der the table, where, with an exertion, it was at- 
tached with the fork on the under surface; again the 
table was supplied, and the supply as often disap- 
peared—until the steward tauntingly exclaimed, *‘ I 
have found it, your palates do not discern the dif- 
ference.” 

More bread was now the demand. The steward 
stared: bread for the butter reached the lower tables. 
** Magic, indeed,” exclaimed Steward Dunean: ‘I 
have none, except my afternoon’s baking; and that 
Pll cut for neither duke nor deacon.” ** Wont you, 
indeed, my honey ?”? exclaimed a mimic, from the 
lower end; ** we’ll sarve you, if you wont sarve us.” 
The uproar brought the president, who required 
Duncan’s reason for refusing. 


**] have none but what is hot from the oven, and 
that I will not cut.” ‘The steward was urged to re- 
fuse from economy, and a consciousness that there 
had been enough already consumed. Among stu- 
dents, who did not taste fresh bread from the begin- 
ning until the end of the term, it would be like syl- 
labub. He had demonstrated on ‘ the black-board,” 
as clearly as the Pythagorian proposition or the asses 
bridge of Euclid, that ** one loaf of stale bread would 
go as far as three and one-hundredths of fresh.” 
‘The steward remained immutable, and but one re- 
source was left. Selecting those who had the cha- 
racter of being the steadiest youths, (with the facul- 
ty,) the president sent them to bring by force 
whatever was requisite, and I happened to be among 
the number. 


Oh! the delightful sensations I experienced on en- 
tering this depository of warm bread; my olfactory 
nerves were saluted, and, like the beggar of old, I 
might have been satisfied with the odour; all were 
equally affected, and will remember it until the 
latest hour of life. It was the captive’s feelings, 
when crossing the desert he meets some scattered 
spot abounding with water and fruit,—spots few and 
far between. My compeers, however, thinking that 
we could be more profitably employed on the sub- 
stance, trembled under their burdens, while I was 
left behind, seeking the private stock of the stew- 
ard’s freshest butter, which I bore up despite of his 


furnace to scorch you with heat, or suffocate you with 


you in fragments 


threats,—and entering the room with my treasure, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have found it.” 
Where, in a little while, was the rich harvest? 


was consumed at once, and fragments alone were 
Jeft, of a three days’ baking. Steward Duncan, 
however, had his revenge,—for all that night the 
students were maddened by the night-mare, in the 
shape of the steward’s massy bulk loading their 
breasts: but, from the event, both steward and stu- 
dents deduced some useful rules for future life. 
A. K. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satorpay, Aueust 21, 1830. 


The editor of the Washington Spectator is an 
oddity among his kine. He advocates church and 
state establishments, and denounces Thomas Jeffer- 
son. ‘The character of his mind may be gathered 
from the style of his composition, which is of a 
nature exceedingly inflated and grandiloquent.— 
Yet for all this, the Spectator editor is not without 
ability. He is probably the most temperate cham- 
pion of church and state amalgamation in the coun- 
try, and as the advocacy of this union is to be dreaded 
only because it is carried on under the mask of mo- 
rality, we shall on some future occasion analyze 
the Spectator’s code. The following is a paragraph 
from a late number of this print. 


‘*No sincere friend of his country will contribute 
in elevating a man to power who has set the re- 
straints of religion at defiance; he will require that 
the man upon whom he confers his suffrage, should 
be one whose influence will be felt in restraining 
vice, in elevating and strengthening the tone of pub- 
lic virtue, in oes eye the ignorant, relieving 
the oo and in aiding the cause of trath, jus- 
tice, humanity and patriotism. No man, to what- 
ever political party he may belong, who shall favour 
the promotion of one that is callous to these senti- 
ments, can excuse himself to his country, his con- 
science, or his God.” 


Every true friend of the country will subscribe to 
these sentiments, but in our selection of men who 
have a proper regard for principles and morals, let 
us not identify that regard with a predilection also 
for sectarian opinions. The Spectator is right in 
many of its views. The events of the French revo- 
lution should be a warning beacon for this republic, 
and any set of men or opinions aiming at a prostra- 
tion of our civil and religious institutions, should be 
viewed with suspicion and horror. Many, however, 
mistake the true grounds of the opposition which 
has been raised against the mail-stopping doctrines. 
The violence with which these oppositionists have 
been denounced, en masse, as infidels, has served to 
stir up the bigotry of both parties. It is this spirit, 
practised so generally, that we deprecate. Let us be 
tolerant and charitable in all our relations with our 
fellow men. Patient argument is much better than 
bitter denunciation;—and he that reviles his neigh- 
bour as a madman or a fiend, simply that he differs 
with him in religious faith, departs, in the broadest 
sense, from the maxims laid down in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Touching the Spectator, however, we have a single 
word. We mentioned above that the style of the edi- 
tor was somewhat too pompous for common sense, 
He has recently been on a trip up the North River. 
The following description of that event from his pen, 
might have done some credit to a schoolboy poet, 
but for a sensible man it is ridiculous. 

- During our excursion to the north, from which 
we have but recently returned, we made a passage 
up the Hudson, in the Barge Lady Clinton. The 
passage itself was remarkable for nothing so much 
as the absence of every thing calculated to detract 
from the pleasures of those who love to move upon 
the waters. The Barge is the very queen of floating 
inventions. We should think the first conception of 
her must have come upon the dream of some man, when 
the highest pleasures of earth, ocean, and air, were 
dancing through his entranced visions. She is unlike 
all other things that move upon the wave. There is 
no fluttering and flouncing oy canvass—no creaking 
or cracking of masts or cordage—no enormous boom 
to sweep the listless and unwary from the deck—no 
smoke, for the se of generatiug steam—no 
treacherous boiler to burst, and in a moment scatter 
the flood. All is safe, and 
quiet as the cradle that rocks the infant to its slum- 


ber; and yet you move on with a speed that would 
outrun the bird of tardy wings, 


As if in revenge, the outside covering of each loaf 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


«¢ But we must look to the interior of this floating 
pavilion: it is an unbroken hall, moulded to the finest 
conceptions of beauty—hung with sketches of the wild 
and touching in nature, and with expensive mirrors, 


that reflect the delicate forms, bright eyes, and laugh- 
ing i of the beautiful beings that float before them. 
Beneath, the mosaic emblem appears, with its lotty 
mingling shades—and above, the gently swelling 
arch, and rich but simple cornice, relieve the eye. 
At one end, may be seen a living group, listening to 
some .ale of oriental romance—near the centre, per- 
haps, a philosopher is mingling the easy and brilliant 
with the acute and grave. At the other end, the 

lowing wine is shedding its electrical light on the 
heart. But there was one being in this bright and 
mingled throng, whom we can never forget—he was 
the master spirit of the scene, and presided over it 
like one who thought the world itself a Barge, and 
floating on to some eelestial haven. ‘There was no- 
thing in his eye or air that indicated the slightest 
anxiety—nor did the most private expression of his 
features intimate the workings of any of those feel- 
ings connected with the consciousness of gain or 
loss—it seemed the same to him, whether twenty or 
a thousand were tendering him the yellow coin. We 
love him for his indifference to this idol of avarice— 
we admire his knowledge of mankind, and his dig- 
nified gentleness of manners, which can never fail 
to win the heart. Reader, if you ever wish to pass 
up the North River, find the Lady Clinton, and Cap- 
tain Cowden, who presides over the movements of 
this fair daughter of the crystal flood.” 


Hicerns, on the observance of the Sabbath, ex- 
presses some liberal, sensible, and some will deem 
them, anti-christian sentiments. He says:—‘‘ The 
multiplication, by the laws of society, of artificial 
offences, which are in themselves no crimes, such as 
the prohibition of innocent amusements on Sunday, 
have a very strong tendency to corrupt the public 
morals. To convert an act pleasurable and agree- 
able to the youthful mind, and innocent in its own 
nature, on a Sunday evening, into a crime, is to treat 
the Lord’s Prayer with contempt. It is to lead into 
temptation the uncorrupted; who, by the nature of 
their youth, are most open to it. Another objection 
arises from the circumstance that the labouring or- 
ders of mankind, who are obliged to work all the 
six days of the week to earn their subsistence, are 
consequently much more exposed to temptation than 
the higher orders, to whom every day is a Sabbath, 
or day of rest; and who increase the temptation to 
the others to break it, by breaking it with impunity 
themselves whenever they think proper. ‘The temp- 
tation is also much greater to the labourer who works 
all the other six days, than to the rich man, to whom 
they are all Sabbaths or days of rest. The rich man, 
who has never worked, can scarcely form an idea of 
the pleasure of the Sabbath to the poor labourer.” 
These are liberal views, but if we look upon the va- 
rious grades of our fellow men with an eye of tole- 
rance and charity, they will be found, in the main, 
correct. 


A ecrrespondent of the New York American, un- 
der the signature of a ‘* British Subject,” has ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of that journal, in which 
he rails severely at the British Consul, for calling 
together a meeting of British subjects, and publish- 
ing a disgusting and adulatory address to William 
the Fourth, on his accession to the throne of Great 
Britain. Among other expressions which this 
address embraced, is, many Americans ‘‘ express 
their sympathy on the melancholy occasion, arising 
from their admiration of his late majesty’s eminent 
virtues.” This was indeed carrying the joke rather 
far. We can see no objection to any moderate ex- 
pression of regret on the part of our citizens, at the 
decease of any monarch with whose government our 
own is on terms of amity. But that we should ex- 
press admiration for eminent virtues which the 
**royal dead” never possessed, or that we should 
travel out of the ordinary way of noticing such an 
event, for the purpose of gratifying the whims or the 
interest of a British Consul, strikes us as rather 
anti-republican. George the Fourth was a quiet and 
a traciable old man, towards the close of his mortal 
career; but that he was distinguished either for 
virtue or for genius, is a farce that may only be 
played off by those who bend the ** hypocritic knee” 
in the atmosphere of thrones, 


The Working Men’s Delegation of this city have 
organized themselves, and hold two stated meetings 


each week. We have conversed with several of 


those who have been elected delegates this season, 


cause of the working classes is a pure one and that 
of principle. Their meetings are conducted with 
great propriety, and the merits of those who are 
nominated as candidates are canvassed with candour 
and truth, without being blended with the violence 
of party predilections or selfish views. We repeat, 
**let the working classes be true to themselves, and 
their cause cannot but triumph.” 


Mr. F. B. Leonard, at South Leeds, Maine, has 
issued proposals for the publication of a volume of 
poetry, original and American. The publication 
will be issued in the course of a few months, and in 
the mean time, he solicits all such as are ambitious 
to distinguish themselves in his volume, to forward 
their contributions without delay, to South Leeds, 
Maine. 


We have received the first number of a new paper 
just attempted at Stonington, Connecticut, called 
‘©The Phenix.” It will advocate the views of the 
working men, and appears to be conducted with 
ability. 


We have before us a manuscript copy of Varle’s 
“Moral Encyclopedia,” containing definitions, quo- 
tations, mottos, and maxims, of a didactic and moral 
tendency. The author is celebrated for his useful 
discoveries in science, and his inventions in mecha- 
nics. ‘The present production is calculated to enlarge 
our knowledge of the world, and to give us additional 
instruction in our duties towards God and man. The 
maxims and aphorisms are striking and useful. The 
style will probably require a little correction to ren- 
der it good English. Upon the whole, however, the 
work promises to be both amusing and instructive. 


The fourth American edition of ‘* The Pleasures 
of Friendship,” by Dr. James M‘Henry, of this city, 
is in the press, and will shortly be issued from it. 
We take from the poem the following passage, which 
is a fair specimen of its merit: 
‘¢ Yes, there are men, benevolence may trust, 
Whose hearts are faithful, and whose aims are just; 
Whose liberal minds extend to all the race; 
Whose acts redeem the species from disgrace; 
And who, enamoured of fair virtue’s charms, 
With warm affection spread their ardent arms, 
‘To all whose bosoms can with theirs combine 
In generous acts, and charity divine.” 

It always affords us great pleasure to witness the 
success which attends the literary efforts of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


The Journal of Health is out in defence of the 
cold water system, and contends that the fears ex- 
cited by unreflecting and interested persons, on the 
subject of water drinking, are altogether groundless. 
It may be so, but the Journal itself has fallen into 
intemperance through an excess of zeal in its advo- 
cacy of abstemious habits and professional opinions. 
The Journal says, ‘* with proper precautions as to 
the temperature at which it is drunk, pure water 
may be made use of at every season, without any 
fear of its producing injurious consequences.” So 
it may. But this rule will apply as well to raw 
brandy as to cold water. With ‘* proper precau- 
tions,” neither will be productive of injurious con- 
sequences. 

The Journal moreover says: ‘It is to be recol- 
lected, that a// the sudden deaths which oceur during 
seasons of uncommon warmth are not produced by 
drinking cold water.”? Nobody questions this; but, 
what does it prove? It was never contended that 
those who commit suicide, or are hung, are the vie- 
tims of cold water: yet these are sudden deaths, 
notwithstanding. 

Again—the Journal says: ** The bad effects which 
have been referred to the use of cold water during 
summer, depend upon this fluid being drunk of a 
very low temperature, at a time when the body, from 
exposure to intense heat and fatigue, and from the 
profuse perspiration with which it is bathed, con- 
joined in the majority of cases with the effects of 
habitual intemperance, is unable to withstand the 
shock imparted to it by the sudden application of 
cold to the stomach.” 

This means nothing more than that cold water 
may be drunk with impunity in the winter season, 
and is always attended with a destruction of life 
when indulged in in warm weather. ‘* Water, 


and they invariably profess their belief, that the 


of the atmosphere,” adds the Journal, ‘* may be 
drunk with perfect impunity.” In other words, 
hot water, when drunk to excess, is not attended 
with bad effects. It is true, it may sometimes act as 


an emetic, but this is nothing according to the logic 
of the Journal, and gnust be borne rather than sub- 
ject ourselves to a liability of death from cold wa- 
ter, or intemperance from the slightest indulgence 
in the ‘* juice of the grape.” 

Surely the zeal of the Journal, generally so dis- 
criminate, has been excessive in this case. 


Tae Satem Murper.—The public mind in this 
vicinity, as well as in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the atrocious murder of Mr. White, has been 
much excited during the trial of J. Francis Knapp. 
The issue of that trial, and the fact that the jury 
have been unable to agree as to the identity of Knapp 
and his participation in the bloody tragedy, has in a 
still greater measure fanned the flame of public cu- 
riosity, indignation and suspense. ‘* Before any dis- 
covery was made tending to fix the murder on its 
perpetrators, such was the excitability of the public 
mind in Salem, that many individuals of standing in 
society talked of emigrating from the place alto- 
gether—of removing from a community containing 
characters so dangerous and fearful as the murderers 
of Captain White. ‘The house in which the murder 
was committed is situated in the heart of Salem—the 
most populous neighbourhood—in the immediate 
vicinity of the court house, public square, and insu- 
rance offices. It is a large brick house, of ample and 
spacious dimensions, with double rooms, and three 
stories in height. It isnow deserted and untenanted, 
and would not sell for one-third of its real value.’ 


‘| From accurate sources we have also learned, that 


the general effect of this murder, and of the excite- 
ment and terror produced, has created a depression 
in real estate. 

The affair throughout was one of the most delibe- 
rate and cold blooded which the history of the coun- 
try affords. Yet justice should not be lost sight of 
in giving vent and way to public excitement. J. 
Francis Knapp has been tried by an intelligent jury 
—all the evidence for or against the criminal has been 
produced upon that trial, and yettwelve honest men, 
sworn to act in pursuance of the dictates of justice, 
and without reference to any predilections or pre- 
judices, have been unable to convict him of the 
capital offence, with which he has been charged.— 
We learn from the Salem papers, that Knapp is to 
be placed upon trial again for the same offence, and 
that efforts will be made to produce other evidence 
in this new trial, in addition to that already elicited. 
Is this right, merciful or just? Does not the pro- 
ceeding imply that until a jury is formed who will 
convict this man of the capital offence, he will still 
be subjected to the ordeal of successive juries? Or 
is ita rule of law that when a jury is unable to form 
a verdict, even should the case be one of life and 
death, the trial is considered null and void, and a 
new one necessary to the proper judgment of the 
case? These questions have been propounded to us 
by several correspondents, but our legal knowledge 
is not sufficient to solve them with accuracy, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Among the most intelligent visiters at this water- 
ing place at present, is Col. Stone, the senior editor 
of the New York Commercial Advertiser. ‘lhe fol- 
lowing is an extract from his last letter, dated as 
above:— 


Congress Hall and the United States Hotel, are 
the two most fashionable houses—the former being 
the favourite resort for gentlemen of elegant Icisure, 
whose only object is pleasurable society, and the lat- 
ter the house where certain politicians love most to 
congregate. ‘The Pavilion is likewise a spacious and 
well kept house, and decidedly the handsomest spe- 
cimen of architecture in the village. It is a house 
of genteel repose. ‘The Union Hall has become ce- 
lebrated as the resort of clergymen, and company of 
a select though graver cast. ‘There are a variety of 
other houses, spacious and well kept, and of excel- 
lent character, besides minor boarding houses, of all 
grades and prices, down to those who let rooms to 
that portion of worldly fashionables—for there are 
such—who require the privilege of the kitchen to fry 
their own pork, and toast their own sausages. Dur- 
ing the height of the fashionable season, “y at pre- 
sent, balls are given three or four times a week, al- 
ternately at the Congress Hal! and United States 
Hotel, and occasionally at the Pavilion. Having been 


however, but a few degrees below the temperature 


politely invited to attend several of these, i will 


briefly introduce the reader to one, which may serye 
as a specimen of the whole. [I shall say nothin . 
mind you, as to the healthiness of so large an indal, 

ence in this exercise, during the fervid months of 
July and August, 

Imagine, then, the fashionable multitude collected 
in the spacious assembly-room of the Congress Hall, 
or United States, brilliantly illuminated and beauti- 
fully decorated. Either of these halls, though mag. 
nificent from mere extensiveness, without the relief 
of splendid and abundant company, would be gloomy 
places. But fill them with gay and genteel people— 
with accomplished and beautiful females—let fine 
forms, arrayed with elegance and taste, be swimmin 
in the dance—let bright eyes be sparkling witha lus. 
tre, rivalling the brightest jewels beaming with the 
reflected light of a hundred lamps—and they present 
dazzling spectacles of life and beauty. ‘There were 
mothers, I dare not say how old, watehing with min- 
gled emotions of pride and jealousy every movement 
of their daughters, and chronicling in the memo 
every glance of partiality or fondness cast upon them 
by such gentlemen as are blessed with comfortable 
possessions of this world’s goods, or buoyant expec. 
tations from parents or maiden aunts. Next were 
gay and eer widows, of some thirty, perhaps—with 
airs of mingled sprightliness and hauteur, Others, 
ma:den ladies, rather farther to the northward, with 
a touch of the majestic—the majestic tells well, after 
all chance with the fascinating is over. ‘The next 
class is composed of belles, from eighteen to five-and 
twenty——conscious ‘that among fine things, fine wo- 
men are still the finest;” sensible, while sweepi 
among the brilliant throng, that they themselves torn 
the brightest part of it; and then we have les petites, 
from fourteen, with its frank and innocent smiles, to 
sweet sixteen, with its blushes and sweeter dimples 
-—just come out—full of admiration and delight, 
modesty and mischief. ‘Of all other views, a man 
may, in time, grow tired, but in the countenance of 
woman there is a variety which sets weariness at de- 
fiance.” ‘The divine right of beauty, says Junius, 
is the only divine right which an Englishman cay 
acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant he 
is not authorized to resist. 


GEORGE THE FOURTH AND NAPOLEON, 

The Catskill Recorder in announcing the death of 
George the Fourth, says: ‘It is over; and George 
the Fourth and Napoleon have met, in that world 
where to him who trusted in his utmost need to Bri- 
tish honour, and to him whose fears would not allow 
him to exercise that honour, even to a fallen monarch, 
the measure of justice will be graduated by desert.” 
The following remarks of the Recorder are worth 
perusal: 


‘¢Gentleman George was born to be a sovereign; 
Napoleon made himself one, by his own unparallel- 
ed exertion, The former entered upon his reign, 
as au heir comes i:.to possession of an old homestead, 
improved, beautified, and fitted for his ease and sup- 
port, by the aggregate labour of scores of kings be- 
fore him; the latter, as a pennyless adventurer sets 
himself down in an uncultivated wilderness, and 
shapes himself out a home from unpruned forests 
and sterile rocks. “The road through which Geor 
approached the height of power, was what the mis- 
taken world call pleasure; the same to Napoleon, 
what the equally erring world denominate glory, 
One lived a life of licentiousness, trampling under. 
foot all that constitutes man’s true happiness, the 
hope of another and a better world; the other a life of 
bloodshed and strife, marring the harmony and feli- 
city of his fellow sojourners in this. In short, the 
time is yet to come, when it will be wisdom to pre- 
tend to decide, whether of the two, lays the strongest 
claim to the suffrages of posterity, as the greater op- 
pressor, or the greater benefactor of his people. 

*¢ The ted-ous items under our foreign head, con- 
vey a wise lesson to the «itizens of our happy coun- 
try. When our kings die, they have no noisy sue- 
cessions. Fifteen millions of sovereigns upon one 
throne, have no danger of an interregnum, When 
our kings die they are mourned in sincerity—not 
because they hold sceptres, but because they are 
men. When our rulers fall by the unerring arm ol 
the king of terrors, they are not mocked with the 
cold pageantry which is too often used to mark the 
joy of slaves, who imagine themselves released from 
bondage, though but fora moment. King William 
ihe Fourth,—an ominous name it has ever been to 
England—is now succeeded, not elected, to the so- 
vereignty of an ancient and powerful nation. What 
pomp and parade have begun the faree! and what 
mummery and foolish show is yet to finish the dis- 
sembled joy! Who will believe that one man of a 
thousand rejoices at this accession? ‘lo whom is it 
a triumph, save the dignified lump of vanity who is 
now made highest of the mighty’—yet how many 
millions must be extorted from the groans and 
blood; sweat of the poor to pay for that triumph! 
We will not say—heaven save our country from a 
similar degradation; for it is next to blasphemy to 
believe it a supposable case.” 


GENERAL BOURMONT. 

The following account of General Bourmont, 
the commander in chief of the French expedition to 
Algiers, proceeds from a gentleman who was for- 
merly intimate with the General. It is copied from 
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the Boston Centinel, and is of itself sufficient to de- 
stroy the reputation of the man and the officer. 
‘Taken in connexion with the tardy and pompous 
tion and movements of the expedition against 
Algiet’s, this bird’s-eye view of the character of 
pornMoNT Will satisfy the world that he is equally 
;pbecile as a military commander, treacherous as 
4; individual, and traitorous as a subject: 


«The Military Lion of the day is the French ex- 
edition to Algiers; and as public curiosity appears 
‘9 be exeited to know something of the o cer whe 
jas the command of an expedition, which may re- 
sore the fairest portion of Africa, to that conse- 
quence in the family of nations, which it sustained 
tventy centuries ago, owing to the high state of its 
cjilization, commerce, manufactures and agricul- 
tyre, we Shall lay before our readers some sketches 
ofthe life and character of the Count de Bourmont, 
nov Marshal, by a person who, twenty-four years 
gce, Knew him inti mg rag 6 He is about sixty years 
ofage, and was born in Brittany of a noble family. 
ils height is about five feet seven inches, of a very 
ight frame, but healthy and active. His complex- 
inn is light, has blue eyes, brown curly hair, his 
fue clear red and white, and of a full oval. His 
foqures not large and rather effeminate. His whis- 
kes thin, with very little appearance of beard, 
which probably contributes to his effeminate appear- 
ane. In his dress he was rather neat than showy. 
He was polite, conversible, and fond of company; 
yd affected a lisp in conversation, an affection much 
in vogue among the Parisian fashionables. His con- 
yersation was lively and agreeable, as is generally 
the case With well educated Frenchmen. His know- 
ledge was general, but not profound, being rather a 
talker than a thinker. He doubtless possesses cou- 
rage, but appeared not to be endowed with that force 
aud energy of character which fits men for great and 
during actions; nor did he —— to be gifted with 
tat quick penetration, nice discernment and rapidi- 
y of combination so necessary to form an able com- 
mander. At the commencement of the French Re- 
volution he took side with the Royal party, and was 
an officer in the army of La Vendee. When that 
army was beaten and the Royalist party quelled, his 
patrimonial estate was confiscated, and he retired to 
a distant estate of his wife’s which was spared, and 
where he privately lived for several years, as he him- 
self stated. In the latter part of 1804 or beginning 
of 1805 he came to Lisbon, and it was given out that 
he was obliged to flee from France in consequence 
of being implicated in Moreau’s conspiracy. Ma- 
dame de Bourmont, who was a very agreeable and 
jady-like woman, came out to him with their four 
children about two years afterwards. When Gene- 
ral Junot took possession of Portugal in the autumn 
of 1807, the Count immediately associated with the 
oflicers, and was daily at the General’s palace, which 
led toa belief that he was one of the secret agents of 
the French Government, and that the report of his 
having come to Portugal in consequence of being 
concerned in Moreau’s conspiracy was a mere blind, 
the more effectually to hide his real character. At 
the battle of Cintra, called by the English the battle 
of Vimiera, he was Aide de Camp to Junot, was in- 
cluded as an officer in the capitulation of the French 
Army, and he, and his family, embarked for France 
with it. Napoleon, it appeared, subsequently ap- 
pointed him to some inferior commend in the French 
Army, and it was Ae that, just before the battle of 
Waterloo, with two or three other officers, deserted 
to the British and communicated the force and posi- 
tions of the French Army. He was also the principal 
witness aguinst Marshal Ny.” 


We glean some further particulars of the condi- 
tion of Algiers from an intelligent deseription of 
that city inthe New York American. The city of 
Algiers is built on the declivity of a large hill, and 
the housesrise in regular progression like the seats 
of anamphitheatre. ‘Fhe town is surrounded by a 
wall of twelve feet in thickness, and of thirty feet 
inheight on the land side, and forty feet in height 
towards the sea, 


“The buildings are white, and, forming a beauti- 
ful contrast to the surrounding verdure of the coun- 
try, present a strongly resplendent appearance from 
the sea, particularly when illuminated by the beams 
otthe sun. ‘The roofs are flat, and on them in, the 
evening the inhabitants are seated, as well to enjoy 
the freseo, or cool air, as the brilliant extent of the 
Mediterranean, which, bounded only by a clear ho- 
rizon, stretches on both sides to an immense dis- 
tance, ‘The scene is doubly animated if any vessels 
“pproach from the offing, or if the signal tower has 
‘unouneed that the arms of the Crescent have been 
‘ietorious, and the winds are wafting Christian cap- 
tives to the harbour. ‘he tops of the houses are 
then covered with spectators; and as red and white 
chiefly prevail in their clothes, the uninterrupted 


prospect is lively beyond imagination, heightened as 
itis by flowers and evergreens planted in large boxes 
Sathe terraces. The population consists of 60,000 


Mahomedans, 15,000 Jews, 2,000 Christians and 
Others, 


The city of Algiers has five gates. The Marine 


ate Opens to the mole; and here the slaves, every 


dangerous iniplements from the magazines and other 
places where they have been working. A strong 
guard is always posted atthis gate. This is the spot 
where the cruelties exercised against the slaves are 
most frequently witnessed, Parties are seen coming 
up the mole with a driver over them, carrying large 
casks of wine, or oil, or heavy bales slung on poles, 
and resting on their shoulders. In consequence of 
the ascent, the weight and strain rests so much on the 
legs, that the fibres of many of the old slaves are 
seen in knots and lumps about the calf. 

The houses of Algiers are built in the Spanish 
style, with a large paved court in the centre, round 
which the apartments are placed. ‘They have only 
very small, high, and grated windows to the street. 
With the exception of the main street, the rest are 
so narrow that a loaded ass is an inconvenience to the 
passenger. ‘They have gates at each end, which are 
shut and guarded at night to prevent intercourse: 
only Turks or privileged persons then can pass 
through them, and this with a lanthorn, carried by 
the individual or his servant.” 


SreamBpoaT CELEBRATION.—The citizens of 
Franklin, Venango County, Pa. in company with 
the proprietors and projectors of the Steamboat Al- 
leghany, partook of a sumptuous dinner at Frank- 
lin, on the afternoon of the fifth instant. The din- 
ner was given as a matter of festivity, that the waters 
of the Alleghany had been successfully navigated by 
steam. The utmost harmony and good feelings pre- 
vailed upon the occasion, several spirited addresses 
were delivered, and among others, the following 
toasts were given. 


The Steamboat **Alleghany”—Her complete suc- 
cess has fully proved the facility of navigating the 
beautiful river, whose name she bears.—She has 
opened a new era in the improvement of our infant 
country—A fit cause for rational rejoicing. 

Thomas Blanchard.—His skill and genius have 
developed the genuine advantages our region of 
country possesses. 

The enlightened and enterprising proprietors of the 
**Alleghany”’---May the same patriotic spirit which 
actuated them, and enabled them to bear down all 


all our citizens. 

The Alleghany river.---Her excelling advantages 
and resources now made manifest.--A great link in 
the chain of inland commerce from Philadelphia to 
the Lake---from New Orleans to New York---from 
the Gulf of Mexico to that of St. Lawrence.---The 
rich cargoes of produce and merchandise borne swift- 
ly upon her bosom will be a living and increasing 
monument to the last ages of time, of the joyful oc- 
casion we this day celebrate. 

French Creek. —The key of the north west—The 
true, natural line of communication from our wealthy 
Metropolis to the vast inland seas—May her great 
importance be justly appreciated by an enlightened 
Legislature. 

Lhe immortal De Witt Clinton—His spirit still 
lives. 

Dr. William Lehman—May the great system pro- 
jected by this departed hero in the cause of internal 
improvement rapidly progress to its final completion, 
and may the wisdom and enlightened forecast which 
inspired his liberal mind, continue to preside in our 
legislative ha!ls. 

Robert Fulion—His usefulness is still remember- 
ed. 
The Working Men’s party—N ot formerly consult- 
ed on politics—Let their course be onward, with an 
eye to their country’s good, and shortly they will be 
treated with more respect by those who make a trade 
of office-hunting. 


A WIFE WANTED. 
The following appears in the New York Courier 
of Monday. 


New York, Sunday Morning, Aug. 15, 
To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer. 
Gentlemen,—I wish you to publish the enclosed, 
to-morrow. There is no hoaxing about it. I am 
in earnest. It contains a $2 note tor publishing, 
Your ob’t serv’t, ZERA, or 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
N. B. We have received the two dollars referred 
to, and publish the following with all the hands, 
marks, &c. of the advertiser. He has our best wishes 
for his suecess.— Editors Courier & Enquirer. 


CPWANTED—A WIFE.) 


ocr The advertiser is an American—twenty-three 
years of age—common size—neither handsome, 
‘*nor quite so plain a devil as some”—of respectable 
connexions—and sustains a good character, for which 
he will give the most respectable references. He 
has Leen brought up to learning—is well known in 
this city and elsewhere—is of business habits, and is 
now doing, in this city, as good and genteel a busi- 
ness as any man, and not only with the most flatter- 
ing prospects of its continuance, but of its increasing. 
Amongst his extensive acquaintances, he can easily 
engage an accomplished, handsome, rich ‘* Rib;” buc 
he cannot, or will not, spend time to go through a 
regular, and, it seems, necessary course of ‘fashions 
able courtship!” or rather irregular course of fashion« 
able fgolishness'—Add to this, he considers the get~ 


atternoon, when they have finished their work, are 
‘xamined one by one, to see they convey no arms or 


ting of a GOOD wire, a mere chance ina lottery; and, 
though he is by no means, a lottery man, still, he 


opposition and discouragement, inspire the hearts of | P 


—— trying for a companion ‘in true lottery 
Style. 
He is no fop, and wants a partner of some substance 
as well as show---one who will be devoted to him 
for the like return, and will strive to make his home 
eg. agreeable, and him happy. He loves to 
ive in good style---is fond of amusements---and 
would gratify all the wants of any good, pleasing, 
reasonable Lady, ‘‘as fer as in the power of man 
lieth.” As his object is AN AGREEABLE COMPANION, 
wealth is of secondary importance: he is able to sap- 
port a wife in good style without assistance: BUT A 
BLAMELESS CHARACTER IS INDISPENSABLE. He pre- 
fers a poor, but good girl, to a rich bad one. How- 
ever, he is candid enough to state, that, as a matter 
of course, he would give preference to a handsome 
lady with a good fortune, provided she suits---no 
matter if she isa widow, a native or resident of this 
city, or of ra | other place---but she must not be more 
than twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. J 
THE ABOVE IS NO JOKE—IT IS SINCERE. 
All communications on the subject, addressed 
tothe subscriber, through the post office, post paid, 
Srom the ladies themselves, giving their places of resi- 
dence, with directions for an interview or corre- 
spondence, will receive immediate attention. And 
they may rely on the honour of a gentleman, that the 
utmost secrecy will be observed on his .—Pro- 
me will be received until he is suited, which shall 


announced ** By authority.” 
(CPZERA.LD 


SELECTIONS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for July. 


DAVY JONES AND THE YANKEE PRIVATEER. 


We had refitted, and been four days at sea, on our 
voyage to Jamaica, when the gun-room officers gave 
our mess a blowout. 

The increased motion and rushing of the vessel 
through the water, the groaning of the masts, the 
howling of the rising gale, and the frequent trampling 
of the watch on deck, were prophetic of wet jackets 
to some of us; still, midshipmanlike, we were as 
happy as a good dinner and some wine could make 
us, until the old gunner shoved his weatherbeaten 


Splinter, but if you will spare Mr. Cringle on the 
fore-castle for an hour until the moon rises.”— 

‘* Spare,” quotha, ** is his majesty’s officer a joint 
stool ?”?)—**Why Mr. Kennedy, why? here man, take 
a glass of grog,” —**I thank you sir. It is coming 
ona roughish night, sir; the running ships should 
be crossing us here-abouts; indeed more than once | 
thought there was a strange sail close aboard of us, 
the scud is flying so low, and in such white flakes ; 
and none of us have an eye like Mr. Cringle, unless 
it be John Crow, and he is all but frozen.” ‘* Well, 
Tom, I suppose you will go”—Anglice, from a first 
lieutenant to a mid—** Brush instanter.” 

Having changed my uniform, for shag-trowsers, 
pea-jacket, and south-west cap, I went forward, and 
took my station in no pleasant humour, on the stow- 
ed jib, with my arm round the stay. [had been half 
an hour there, the weather was getting worse, the 
rain was beating in my face, and the spray from the 
stern was flashing over me, as it roared through the 
waste of sparkling and hissing waters. I turned my 
back to the weather for a moment, to press my hand 
on my strained eyes. When I opened them, I saw 
the gunner’s gaunt high-featured visage thrust anx- 
iously forward; his profile looked as if rubbed over 
with phosphorus, and his whole person as if he had 
been playing at snap dragon, ** What has come over 
you, Mr. Kennedy ?—who is burning the blue light 
now?”—** A wiser man than lam must tell you that; 
look forward Mr. Cringle—look there; what do your 
books say to that?” 

I looked forth, and saw, at the extreme end of the 
jib-boom, what I had read of, certainly, but never 
expected to see, a pale, greenish glow-worm colour- 
ed flame, of the size and shape of the frosted glass 
shade over the swinging lamp in the gun-room. = It 
drew out and flattened as the vessel pitched and rose 
again, and as she sheered about, it wavered round 
the point that seemed to attract it, like a soapsad 
bubble blown from a tobacco pipe, before it is shaken 
into the air; at the core it was comparatively bright, 
but faded into a halo. It shed a baleful and ominous 
Jight on the surrounding objects; the group of sailors 
on the forecastle looked like spegtres, and they 
shrunk together, and whispered when it began to 
roll slowly along the spar where the boatswain 
was sitting at my feet. At this instant something 
slid down the stay, and a ecld clammy hand passed 
round my neck. i was within an ace of losing my 
hold and tumbling overboard. ‘* Heaven have mercy 
on me, what’s that?” ¢ It’s that sky-larking son of 
a gun, Jem Sparkle’s monkey, sir. You, Jem, you’ll 
never rest till that brute is made shark bait of.” 
But Jacko vanished up the stay again, chuckling 
and grinning in the ghostly radiance, as if he had 
been the ** Spirit of the Lamp.” The light was still 
there, but a cloud of mist, like a burst of vapour, flew 
past, when it disappeared. I followed the white mass 
as it sailed down the wind; it did not, as it appeared 
to me, vanish in the darkness, but seemed to remain 
in sight to leeward, as if checked by a sudden flaw; 
yet none of our sails were taken aback. A thought 
flashed on me. I peered still more intensely into 
the night. I was now certain. ‘A sail, broad on 
the lee-bow.” The ship was in a buz ina moment. 


hiz and bald pate in at the door—‘*‘ Beg pardon, Mr. |* 


** Thank you, Mr. Cringle. How shall we steer?” 
‘* Keep her away, a couple of points, sir, steady.” 
‘* Steady,” sung the man at the helm; and a slow 
melancholy cadence, although a familiar sound to 
me, now moaned through the rushing of the wind, 
and smote upon my heart as if it had been the wail- 
ing of a spirit. I turned to the boatswain, who was 
standing beside me—* Is that you or Davy steering, 
Mr. Nipper? if you had not been there bodily at my 
elbow, 1 could have sworn that was your voice.” 
When the gunner mde the same remark, it startled 
the poor fellow; he tried to take it asa joke, but 
could not. ‘* There may be a laced hammock with 
a shot in it, for some of us ere morning.” 


At this moment, to my dismay, the object we were 
chasing, shortened, gradually fell abeam of us, and 
finally disappeared. ‘*’The Flying Dutchman.”— 
**T can’t see her at all now.”’ ** She will be a fore- 
and-alt-rigged vessel that has tacked, sir.” And 
sure enough, after a few seconds, I saw the white 
object lengthen, and draw out again abaft our beam. 
** The chase has tacked, sir, put the helm down, or 
she will go to windward of us.” We tacked also, 
and time it was we did so, for the rising moon now 
showed us a large schooner under a crowd of sail. 
We edged down on her, when, finding her maneuvre 
detected, she brailed up her sails, and bore up before 
the wind. This was our best point of sailing, 2a1 we 
cracked on, the captain rubbing his hands—** It’s my 
turn to be the big un this time.” Although blowing 
a strong north-wester, it was now clear moonlight, 
and we hammered away from our bow guns, but 
whenever a shot told amongst the rigging, the injury 
was repaired asif by magic, It was evident we had 
repeatedly hulled her, from the glimmering white 
streaks along her counter and across her stern, oc- 
casioned by the splintering of the timber, but ‘t seem- 
ed to produce no effect. 


At length we drew well up on her quarter. She 
continued all black hull and white sail, not a soul to 
be seen on deck, except a dark object, which we 
took for the man at the helm. ‘* What schooner’s 
that?” Noanswer. ‘‘Heave to, or Pll sink you.” 
Still all silent. ‘Sergeant Armstrong, do you think 
you could pick off that chap at the wheel?” The 
marine jumped on the forecastle, and levelled his 
piece, when a musket-shot from the schooner crash- 
ed through his skull, and he fell dead. The old 
skipper’s blood was up. ‘‘Forecastle there! Mr, 
Nipper, clap a canister of grape over the round shot 
into the boat gun, and give it to him.” ‘Aye, aye, 
sir!” gleefully rejoined the boatswain, forgetting 
the augury and every thing else in the excitement of 
the moment. In a twinkling, the square foresail— 
topgallant—royal—and studdingsail haulyards were 
let go by the run on board of the schooner, as if 
they had been shot away, and he put his helm hard 
aport as if to round to. ‘* Rake him, sir, or give 
him the stern. He has not surrendered.—I know 
their game. Give him your broadside, sir, or heis 
off to the windward of you like a shot. No, no, we 
have him now; heave to, Mr. Splinter, heave to!”— 
We did so, and that so suddenly, that the studding- 
sail booms snapped like pipe shanks, short off by the 
irons, notwithstanding we had shot two hundred 
yards to the leeward before we could lay our mains 
topsail to the mast. Iran to windward. ‘The schoon- 
er’s yards and rigging were now black with men, 
clustered like bees swarming, her square sails were 
being close furled, her fore and aft sails set, and 
away she was dead to windward of us. ‘*So much for 
undervaluing our American friends,” grumbled Mr, 
Splinter. 

We made all sail in chase, blazing away to little 
purpose; we had no chance on a bowline, and when 
our “Amigo” had satisfied himself of his superiority 
by one or two short tacks, he deliberately took a 
reef in his mainsail, hauled down his flying jib and 
gaff topsail, triced up the bunt of his foresail, and 
fired his long thirty-two at us. The shot came in 
at the third aftermost port of the starboard side, and 
dismounted the carronade, smashing the slide, and 
wounding three men. ‘The second shot missed, and 
as it was madness to remain to be peppered, proba- 
bly winged, whilst every one of ours fell short, we 
reluctantly kept away on our course, having the gras 
tification of hearing a clear well-blown bugle on 
board the schooner play up ‘*Yankee Doodle.” As 
the brig fell off, our long gun was run out to have a 
parting erack at her, when the third and last shot 
from the schooner struck the sill of the midship port, 
and made the white splinters fly from the solid oak 
like bright silver sparks in the moonlight. A sharp 
piercing cry rose into the air; my soul identified 
that death shriek with the voice that } had heard, 
and I saw the man that was standing with the lan- 
yard of the lock in his hand drop heavily across the 
breech, and discharge the gun in his fall. Theres 
upon a blood-red glare shot up into the cold blue 
sky, as if a volcano had burst forth from beneath the 
mighty deep, followed by a roar, and a shattering 
crash, and a mingling of unearthly eries and groans, 
and a concussion of the air, and of the water, as if 
our whole broadside had been fired at once. Then 
a solitary splash here, and a dip there, and short 
sharp yells, and low choking bubbling moans, as the 
hissing fragments of the noble vessel we had seen, 
fell into the sea, and the last of her gallant crew 
vanished for ever beneath that pale broad moon. We 
were alone, and once more all was dark, and wild, 
and stormy. Fearfully had that ball sped, fired b 
a dead man’s hand. But what is that clings black 
and doubled across that fatal cannon, dripping and 


The captain answered from the quarter deck— 


heavy, and choking the scuppers with clotting gore, 
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and swaying to and fro with the motion of the ves- 
sel, like a bloody fleece? ‘*Who is it that was hit 


at the gun there?”—‘‘.Mr. Nipper the beatewain 
‘sir, The last shot has cut him in two.” ‘ 


LATE TIGER HUNT.—CALCUTTA. 


On the morning of the 18th of November, about 
‘ii o’clock, intelligence was brought that three bul- 
locks had been killed by a tiger near the village of 
Bhopawar; two the night before, and one that morn- 
ing. We immediately sent to procure correct In- 
formation with regard to situation, Xc. tiffed early, 
and sallied out to a tope of trees within a mile ot 
Major W.’s house, at the corner of which there was 
a patch of sugar-cane of about 70 by 50 yards, in 
which we were informed the tiger lay, and in fact 
from its situation, being bordered by a nullah, and 
from the crowd of villagers assembled, and numerous 
Bheels armed with bows and arrows, many of whom 
were seated on the boughs of the adjoiniag trees, we 
little doubted that the tiger was near at hand. 

After the usual ceremonies of loading guns, mount- 
ing elephants, &c. we entered the khete, and pre- 
pared for action. Major W. and Dr. F. were on 
one elephant, and myself and a servant on another. 
Taking different sides we moved slowly forwards for 
about one minute, when Major W. who has an ex- 

rienced eye, saw and fired at the head of the tiger; 
it afterwards proved that this ball took effeet on the 
tip of the brute’s nose, passing through the roof of 
the mouth, and carrying away one of the tusks of 
the upper jaw. After receiving the wound the tiger 
made a most noble spring, his whole body absolutely 
floating on the air, and,had not the elephant already 
turned to run, he would, in all probability, have been 
upon the howdah; he, however, fell short, and bit 
the elephant severely in the hind leg. Both Major 
W. and Mr. F. fired, but.the sudden twist that the 
elephant made, trumpeting from pain, and gallantly 
returning the charge, — any possibility of a 
certain aim; this was but a momentary impulse of 
courage en the part of the elephant, for he again 
turned and ran, following the example of mine, 
which had already left the field. After considerable 
difficulty we got them to re-enter the khete, side by 
side. I had been told that tiger-shooting required 
the ‘eye of a hawk and the heart of a lion,” and, 
as this was my first essay at this noble sport, I need 
not attempt to describe my feelings, as moving stead- 
ily onwards to the spot where I had just seen a wild 
tiger for the first time in my life; standing up in a 
howdah, with my thumb and finger ready to obey 
the wink of my eye, which was in vain searching for 
its object, my heart beating violently in my bosom 
from the intense anxiety, created altogether a more 
lively though thrilling sensation than J had ever ex- 
pect and such as I verily believe can only be 

elt when a man is, for the first time, in such a situa- 


¢ With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate.” 


Ihave been trying to deseribe the feelings of a 
minute: I had not long to meditate, the tiger sprung 
with a tremendous roar from under the elephant’s 
feet; I cocked my gun, and was in the act of pre- 
senting, when the stidden jirk of the elephant’s facing 
about to retreat discharged it inthe air. I hada se- 
cond barrel, but the tiger having found his way be- 
hind the howdah sufficiently high to shake the ele- 
phant by the root of the tail, and claw him most hand- 
somely, so frightened my servant, that he stood up, 
and prevented my using it. Major W. knocked him 
off in very good style, whiie the mohout’s mate, who 
had ref behind his elephant, was thrown off. As 
the tiger was otherwise engaged he eseaped unhurt: 
both elephants were now running and trumpeting 
together, and were only brought up by a nullah. Af- 
ter much trouble we got them back as far as the cane, 
but neither coaxing nor punishment would urge them 
into it. They beat the ground with their trunks, 
kicked it about with their feet, and one of them took 
up a plough that was lying by, and smashed it from 

e. 

e now sent for fireworks, and threw some do- 
zens of them into different parts of the cane, where 
we thought the tiger most likely to be; they, how- 
ever, proved useless; although they set fire to the dry 
leaves of the sugar-cane, the tiger would not move; 
our natural conclusion, therefore, after observing the 
flame pass over the whole surface, was, that he must 
be alead; but we were speedily undeceived, for a Rus- 
seldar, a veteran old sportsman, descried something 
moving in the thickest part of the cane, and request- 
ed permission to fire, which being granted, he let fly 
a random shot, which made the tiger spring and 
roar, but whether he hit him or not remains dcubt- 
ful. After thus trying various methods to get the ti- 
ger out, we renewed our efforts to get the elephants 
again into the khete, and after some time succeeded. 
1 got a good shot at the tiger sitting up, in return for 

ich he eharged the side of the elephant: I tried 
the second barrel, but it missed fire. The elephant 
now ran under the trees, and somewhat endangered 
my neck amongst the branches; the other was brought 
up by a large bough whieh had just fallen, from the 
weight of the numerous natives who had climbed 
thereon, as above stated: after another half-hour’s 
thrashing and persuading, we got the elephant’s back 
to the scratch; mine went first, but he no sooner smelt 
or saw the tiger, than he piped off at full speed. I, 
however, saw him lying fuil stretch upon his side, and 


back on the seat, I fired, and, perhaps, brought him 

to life again, for he —- the other elephant, which 

was close behind, when Mr. F. lent him a shot that 

sent him to the place from whence he came. 

The latter elephant would not enter the field after 
this; I got mine to run through three times, gaining 

a foot or two nearer where the tiger lay at each time; 
on the fourth attempt he poun directly upon the 
tiger, which now charged in a more determined 
manner than ever, first at the elephant’s side, and 

then passing forward, sprung upon her head. Here 

a better man than myself might have finished the 
business; but I found it impossible: the elephant 
twirled round with such velocity, that my gun was 
again discharged in the air; the tiger now held the 
elephant for some seconds by the ear, when I held 
fast by one hand, and with the other placed the mus- 
zle of the gun close to his head. ‘The piece again 
missed fire, and before I could snatch up another both 
animals were off. I had sadly feared the mahout 
would have been pulled down; as it was, his leg was 
severely bitten, and the elephant’s ear much torn. 
Nothing would new stop my elephant, she ran through 
the tope, and brought me in contact with a branch, 
which fortunately breaking in my hand, did no in- 
jury; she, however, halted for an instant on the bank 
of the river, when I dismounted with my guns, and 
the elephant, crossing the water, ran home. I re- 
turned on foot to the scene of action, and found the 
tiger had shown himself some yards out of the k,hete, 
but ran back before my friends could get a shot. He 
was observed to be much burned and bloody. It now 
became too dark for any further proceedings, and we 
returned home much disappointed that we had not 
been able to finish our day’s work with better suc- 
cess, 

On the following morning we found our friend in 
the old place, and, of course, renewed the attack, but 
could not get the elephants to assist us. We adopted 
a method occasionally adopted in dog-hunting—viz. 
drew a rope over the cane, which soon disturbed the 
tiger; but, though he roared, he would not show 
himself, exeepting for an instant. After several re- 
petitions of this dragging system, he was dislodged at 
the opposite side from where we expected him. ‘The 
Russeldar to whom I have alluded as a veteran 
sportsman happened to be within a few yards of 
where he made his exit, and put a ball cleverly be- 
hind the shoulder. This drove him back into the 
sugar-cane, where he fell mortally wounded. The 
same man fired at him again, and, finding he did not 
move, went and dragged him out. 

As I have attempted to be somewhat minute in 
this detail, I should hardly be justified in omitting to 
describe to you a more decided proof of presence of 
mind, coupled with undaunted courage, than is usu- 
ally to be met with ina native. A Naib Russeldar 
of the regiment (who had amongst others, frequently 
been warned to keep out of danger,) followed the 
elephants upon the first attack into the field; and 
upon their running when the tiger charged, he de- 
termined to do otherwise. The tiger flew at his 
horse and pulled him down, when the little fellow, 
being dismounted, bravely drew his sword with the 
ereatest coolness imaginable, and prepared to do his 
best. This may be considered an act of self-defence; 
it was not altogether so, for although his horse had 
left the field dreadfully lacerated, the man was actu- 
ally searching for the tiger until called off by his 
Commanding Officer, who happened to look back 
and observe his situation. He escaped in this in- 
stance unhurt; but on the following morning he was 
less fortunate, for being mounted on a more timid 
horse the animal reared and feil back upon his rider, 
who I am sorry to say was considerably hurt. 

On the tiger being conveyed to Major W.’s house, 
and examined, it was discovered that he had received 
seven shots on the previous evening, whichwere now 
extracted, four of them being two ounce rifle balls; 
some other smaller ones had passed through his 
body, and the finishing shot of the Russeldar had per- 
forated his heart. 

Western Malwa, Nov. 23, 1829. 


THE CAMEL, 


The capability of bearing thirst varies considerably 
among the different races of camels. The Anadolian, 
accustomed to cold climates and countries copiously 
watered on all sides, must, every second day, have 
its supply of water; and, if this be withheld, in sum- 
mer time, until the third day, on a journey, the 
camel often sinks under the privation. During the 
winter, in Syrian latitudes and Northern Arabian 
Desert, camels very seldom drink, unless when ona 
journey; the “rst succulent herbs sufficiently moisten 
their stomachs at that season of the year. In summer 
time the Nedjd camel must be watered on the evening 
of every fourth day; a longer exposure to thirst, on 
a journey, would probably be fatal to him. I believe, 
that, all over Arabia, four whole days constitute the 
utmost extent to which camels ean stretch their ca- 
pability of enduring thirst in summer ; nor is it ne- 
cessary that they should be compelled to thirst long- 
er, for there is no territory in the route of any tra- 
veller crossing Arabia where wells are farther dis- 
tant than a journey of three entire days, or three and 
ahalf. In case of absolute necessity, an Arabian 
camel might perhaps go five days without drinking; 
but the traveller must never calculate upon such an 
extraordinary circumstance; and, after the eamel has 
gone three whole days without water, it shows mani- 
test signs of great distress. ‘The indigenous Egyp- 
tian camels are less qualified to endure fatigue than 


called out ‘* He’s dead!” at the same time kneeling 


| any others thatI know. Being from their birth well 


watered and fed on the fertile banks of the Nile, 
they are but little accustomed to journey in the De- 
sert of any considerable length; and, a the pil- 
grims’ march to Mekka, several of them daily pe- 
rish. There are not, of any race, camels that bear 
thirst more patiently than those of Darfur. ‘The 
caravan coming from that country to Egypt must 
travel nine or ten days’ journeys on a route which 
does not furnish any waters ; and over this extent of 
und they often pass during the heats of summer. 
itis true that many of the camels die on the road, 
and no merchant undertakes such an expedition 
without a couple of spare camels in reserve: but the 
greater number reach Egypt. ‘There is not the 
slightest probability that an Arabian camel could ever 
perform such a journey, and still less a Syrian or 
Egyptian. ‘The camels in most parts of Africa are 
hardier than the Arabian. Although I have often 
heard anecdotes related of Arabs who, on their long 
journeys, were frequently reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress by the want of water, yet I never understood 
that a camel had been slaughtered for the sake of 
finding a supply in the stomach. Without absolute- 
ly denying the possibility of sucha circumstance, I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that it can have oecurred 
but very seldom; indeed, the last stage of thirst ren- 
Gers a traveller so unwilling and unable to support 
the exertion of walking, that he continues his journey 
on the back of his camel, in hopes of finding water, 
rather than expose himself to certain destruction by 
killing the serviceable creature. I have frequently 
seen a camel slaughtered, never discovered in 
the stomachs of any, except those which had been 
watered on the same day, a copious supply of water. 
The Darfur caravans are often reduced to incredible 
suffering by want of water, yet they never have re- 
sort to the expedient above-mentioned.—Burck- 
hardt’e Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE BLINDENHALL 
ON THE INACCESSIBLE ISLAND. 
To the Editor of the London Atheneum. 

Sir,—A paragraph which recently appeared Ina 
morning paper, referring to the loss of the Blinden- 
hall on the Inaccessible Island, has recalled to my 
mind some particulars which I received of that ship- 
wreck afew years ago, from one of the survivers. 
He was a passenger, whom, with his wife and child, 
I had the satisfaction of receiting under my roof in 
1822, on their reaching Bombay after their disaster. 
The correctness of his statement, in all its particu- 
lars, I see no reason to doubt. The person who 
made it had it in contemplation to publish a circum- 
stantial journal of the wreck and subsequent adven- 
tures; but whether he ever accomplished his design 
I do not know: I embarked for Europe, and the in- 
dividual proceeded to join his regiment, and died 
soon after. Thinking it probable that an authentic 
account of the calamity may be acceptable to your 
readers, I here send you what I recollect of my 
guest’s story, which I have thought it expedient, 
moreover, to preface with a few particulars from 
my own knowledge of the island ‘Tristan da Cunha, 
which, after three months’ detention on the Inacees- 
sible Island, the shipwrecked party contrived to 
reach in safety. I shall only remark further, that 
the very location of these islands, in the midst of 


an immense unfathomable ocean, rearing their grisly 


crags as lowering seamarks, which 
Ruins seem of ancient pile,’ 


between the great continents of Africa and America, 
exposed to all the fury of storms and tempests, more 
than two thousand miles from either shore,—atiects 
the mind with a chain of ideas at once awful and 
cheerless. 

After fortune and victory had finally abandoned 
Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, and it‘had been 
determined by the belligerent powers that the for- 
tress of St. Helena should be the life prison of the 
fallen Emperor, the British governmeut deemed it | 
a measure of prudence to occupy Tristan da Cunha, | 
situated about twenty degrees south of St. Helena, 
and which, in the event of any plot for a rescue, it 
was apprehended might have afforded a secure ren- 
dezvous, and offered considerable facilities for com- 
bined and ulterior arrangements. In pursuance of | 
that determination, a company of artillery was sta- 
tioned on Tristan da Cunha: a temporary framed 
barrack was crected, a fort constructed, provisions 
were laid up, a few mile: cows and calves were 
landed, and the British flag waved over the melan- 
choly waste! 

At that time Tristan da Cunha was almost as des- 
titute of vegetation as it was wild and dismal. It 
was a mere rough rocky shore, partially spotted over 
with moss, sedge and reeds, surmounted by a pre- 
cipitous ridge, so lofty that its summit reached the 
clouds: it appeared to be the wreck of antediluvian 
mountains, now buried in the abyss. After a few 
years, however, and when death summoned the 
mighty captive to ‘‘a narrower prison-house.” the 
garrison of St. Helena was removed; Tristan da 
Cunha also, to the joy of the soldiers there stationed, 
was ordered to be evacuated. On that occasion, a 
private of the name of Glass solicited and obtained 
permission to remain in the island. The fort wes 
dismantled, and Glass was left sole monarch of the 
isle,—his wife his only subject! Half a dozen mus- 
kets and ammunition, the barrack, cows, fowls, some 
ration pork and flour, fishing-tackle, a good boat, 
and about an acre of ground under wheat and pota- 
toes, constituted his regal wealth and territorial ap-; 


About thirty-five miles from Tristan da Cunt 
stands, on a base of solid rock, the Inaccessible Ig. 
and; and at a distance beyond the reach of vision Jj. 
the Island of Diego Alvorez, or Goncalo Alvaro, an¢ 
Gough’s Island. These several islands are probably 
the shattered remains of strata at one time continu. 
ous: they may have been the loftiest points of some 
vast land stretching over a space of many degrees jp 
this part of the South Atlantic, and which, by some 

rand convulsions of nature, in remote ages, haye 
oe ingulfed in this almost interminable ocean, 
The steep and broken sides of mountains—the frigh. 
ful chasms—the almost obliterated bed (still trace. 
able) of some primitive river now no more,—thy 
broken relies of ancient table lands,—all visible j, 
the Inaccessible Island,—offer most unquestionab} 
proof that tremendous convulsions and prodigioy 
agents of destruction have been here in operatio, 
To such phenomena the ruined state of the islan 
may be imputed, without adopting the theoretic op), 
nions of either Neptunian or Plutonic geologists, j; 
assuming them to be of agueous solution or volcan; 
origin. We have not understood that positive mark, 
of voleanic agency have been noticed,—no crystallj. 


phureous springs, had been found, although towards 
the south side of the base, a vitreous stone has hep 
discovered. It should be remembered, moreove 
that islands of a voleanic origin, though they remai, 
barren for a long time, yet, after decomposition, bs. 
come extremely fruitful, and are generally covere 
with the most luxuriant vegetation. 


In 1820-1, the Blindenhall, free trader, bound fog 
Bombay, partly laden with broadeloths, was prow. 
cuting her voyage, and being driven by adverse wind; 
and currents more to the westward and southway 
than her course required, it became desirable » 
make Tristan da Cunha, in order to ascertain an/ 
rectify the reckoning. It was while steering to effec 
this purpose, that one morning a passenger, why 
chanced to be on deck earlier than usual, observed 
great quantities of sea-weed occasionally floating 
alongside. This excited some alarm, and a man wa 
immediately sent aloft to keep a good look-out. The 
weather was extremely hazy, though moderate; the 
weeds continued—all were on the alert; they shor 
tened sail, and the boatswain piped for breakfast. | 
less than ten minutes, *‘Breakers a-head !” startle) 
every soul, and in a moment all were on deck. 
‘‘Breakers starboard!—breakers larboard !—break. 
ers all around!”? was the ominous ery a moment al 
terwards, and in a moment all was confusion. ‘Thy 
words were scarcely uttered, when—and before th 
helm was up—the ill-fated’ ship struck, and, after: 
few tremendous shocks against the sunken reef, sh 
parted about midship. Ropes and stays were cu’ 


barely reached the foreeastle, when the stern ani 


to rise no more. 


for life! 


peared frowning above the haze. The wreck wi 
more than two miles from the frightful shore. The 
base of the island was still buried in impenetrabk 
gloom. In this perilous extremity one was for cut 
ting away the anchor, which had been got up the cat 
head in time of need; another was for cutting dows 
the foremast, (the foretopmast being already by the 
board.) The fog totally disappeared, and the black 
rocky island stood in all its rugged deformity before 
their eves! Suddenly the sun broke out in full splen- 


| dour, as if to expose more elearly to the view of the 
Despair was 


sufferers their dreadfal predicament. 
in every bosom; death, arrayed in all its terrors 
seemed to hover overthe wreck. ‘The stoutest heat 
might have been paralyzed by the appalling horror 
of sucha situation. But exertion was required, ant 
Providence inspired them with unhoped for fortitude 
—every thing that human energy could devise wa 
effeeted; and the wreck on which all eagerly clung, 


tween ledges of sunken rocks and thundering break 
ers, until after the lapse of six hours, it entered te 
only spot on the island where a landing was possilly 
practicable, for all the other parts of the coast cov 
sisted of perpendicular cliffs of granite rising from 
amidst deafening surf, to the height of twenty, forty, 
and sixty feet. As the shore was neared, a raft w# 
prepared, and on this a few paddled for the cove;—# 
last the wreck drove right in; ropes were instantl) 
thrown out, and the erew and passengers (except tw! 
who had been erushed in the wreck) including three 
ladies and female attendant, were providentiall! 
snatched from the watery grave, which, a few shot 
hours before, had appeared inevitable, and _safelf 
landed om the beach. Evening had now set in, a 
every effort was made to secure whatever could 
saved from the wreck: bales of cloth, cases of wits 
afew boxes of cheese, some hams, the carcass of tt 
milch cow that had been washed on shore, buckets 
tubs, butts, a seaman’s chest (containing a tinder-b& 
and needles and thread, ) with a number of eleg# 
mahogany turned bed-posts, part of an investme* 
for the India market, were got on shore. ‘The ra# 
poured down in torrents, all hands were busily # 
work to procure a shelter from the weather, and wit 
the bed-posts and broadcloths, and part of the fore 
sail, as many tents were soon pitched as there wel 
individuals in the island. 


pendages. 


Drenched with the sea and with the rain—hung')) 


zations, no scoriz, lava, or ferruginous sand, no su). 


away—all rushed forward, as if instinctively, and hai fy 


quarter broke asunder with a violent erash, and suki 
seamen miserably perished; 
the rest, including officers, passengers, and crew, 
held on about the head and bows;—the struggle was 


At this moment the Inaecessible Island, which till 
then had been veiled in clouds and thick mist, apf 


was miraculously drifted by the tide and wind, be & 
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a ‘heir fellow sufferers from their perilous situation. 
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and comfortless, thousands of miles from their 
native land, almost beyond expectation of human 
guccolr, hope nearly annihilated, our shipwrecked 
countrymen retired to their tents, some devoutly to 

rostrate themselves in humble thankfulness before 
sat merciful Being who had so wonderfully delivered 
them from impending destruction, others to rest after 
the dreadful anxiety and fatigue by which they were 
exhausted, and some to drown their cares in wine, 
in the morning the wreck had gone to pieces; and 
janks and spars and whatever had floated in, were 
eagerly dragged on shore. No sooner wasthe untortu- 
nate ship broken up, than, deeming themselves freed 
from the bonds of authority, many began to secure 
whatever came to land; and the captain, officers, pas- 
sengers, and erew, were now reduced to the same 
jevel,and obliged to take their turn to fetch water,and 
explore the island for food. ‘The work of exploring 
was soon Over: there was not a bird, nor a quadruped 
por a single tree to be seen! All was barren and de- 
gate. ‘The low parts were scattered over with 
«ones and sand, and a few stunted weeds, reeds, fern 
gd other plants. ‘The top of the mountain was found 
,consist of a fragment of original table land, very 
marshy, and full of deep sloughs, intersected with 
guall rills of water, pure and pellucid as crystal, and 
s profusion of wild parsley and celery, The prospect 
wasone dreary scene of destitution, without a single 
rayof hope to relieve the misery of the desponding 
cre. ~ selon’ stared them in the face, and despon- 


cold, 


descy chilled the stoutest breast. After some days 
the dead cow, hams and cheese were consumed, and 
from one end of the Island to the other, not a morsel 
of food could be seen, Even the celery began to fail. 
A few bottles of wine, which, for security, had been 
secreted under ground, only remained. Among the 
jassengers were Lieutenant Pepper of the Bombay 
Marine, his wife and sister, —Quarter-master Gorm- 
ly, of one of his Majesty’s regiments at Bombay, his 
wife and child,—a female servant of colour,—and 
gveral cadets. Famine now began to threaten;— 
every stone near the sea was examined for shell fish, 
jut in vain. In this extremity, as the Quarter-mas- 
er’s wife was sitting at her tent door, with the child 
erying at her breast, faint and exhausted, a group of 
half starved seamen passed by, when one of them 
turning round exclaimed ‘* by—that will make a drop 
of broth, if nothing else turns up!”? ‘The observation 
spoke danger to the poor creature; but just then her 
husband, who had been in search of food, coming in, 
her fears in some degree subsided. On the return 
of night, as the poor hungry wretches were squatting 
in sullen dejection round their fires, on a sudden 
hundreds of birds from seaward eame actually fying 
through the flames; many fell dead, scorched or suf- 
focated, and thus were the sufferers again reseued for 
a time from the horrors which so immediately beset 
them; for several nights in succession, similar flocks 
came in, and by multiplying their fires, a consider- 
able supply was secured. 

These visits however, ceased at length, and the 
wretched party were again exposed to the most se- 
vere privation. When their stock of wild fowl had 
been exhausted for more than two days, each began 
to fear they were now approaching that sad point of 
necessity, When between death and casting lots who 
should be sacrificed to serve for food for the rest, no¢ 
alternative remains, While horror at the bare con- 
templation of an extremity so repulsive occupied the 
thoughts of all, the horizon was observed, by .some 
who were looking anxiously towards the sea, for the 
appearance of some prospects of relief, to be sudden- 
ly obscured, and presently clouds of penguins light- 
ed onthe island. The low grounds were actually 
covered; and before the evening was dark, the sand 
could not be seen for the numbers of eggs, which 
like a sheet of snow, lay on the surface of the earth! 
The penguins continued on the island four or five 
days, when, as if by signal, the whole took their 
flight, and were never seen again. A few were killed, 
but the flesh was so extremely nauseous, that it could 
not be eaten. ‘The eggs were collected, and dressed 
in all manner of ways, and supplied abundance of 
food for upwards of three weeks. At the expiration 
of that period, famine once more seemed inevitable; 
the third morning began to dawn upon the unfortu- 
hate company, after their stock of eggs were exhaust- 
ed; they had now been without food for more than 
lorty hours, and were fainting and dejeeted,—when, 
a though this desolate rock were really a land of 
miracles, Aman came running up to the ercamp- 
ment, with the unexpected and joyful tidings, that 
“millions of sea-cows had came on shore!” ‘The 
crew climbed over the ledge of rocks which flanked 
their tents, and the sight of a shoal of manatces im- 
Mediately beneath them gladdened their hearts. 

These eame in with the flood, and were left in the 
puddles between the broken recks of the cove. This 
Supply continued for two or three weeks. The flesh 
Was mere blubber, and quite unfit for food, for not a 
tan could retain it on his stomach, but the liver was 
excellent, and on this.they subsisted. In the mean- 
ume, the carpenter with his gang had constructed a 
oat, and four of the men had adventured in her for 

ristanda Cunha, in hopes of ultimately extricating 


nfortunately the boat was lost, whether carried 
way by the violence of the currents that set in be- 
‘ween the islands, or dashed to pieces by the break- 
‘rs, was never known, for no vestige of the boat or 
‘te crew was ever seen. Before the manatees, how- 
a began to quit the shore, a seeond boat was 
tunched; and in this, an officer and some seamen 


nde a second attempt, and happily succeeded in ef- 
‘cling their landing, after much labour, on the island 


of Governor Glass. He received them most cordial- 
ly, and with humanity, which neither timé, nor place, 
nor total seclusion from the world had enfeebled or 
impaired; he instantly launched his boat, and, unaw- 
ed by considerations of personal danger, hastened, 
at the risk of his life, to deliver his shipwrecked 
countrymen from the calamities they had so long en- 
dured. He made repeated trips, surmounted all dif- 
ficulties, and fortunately succeeded in safely landing 
them on his own island, after they had been exposed 
for nearly three months to the horrors of a situation 
almost unparalleled in the recorded sufferings of sea- 
faring men. During this period, one vessel, very dis- 
tant, had passed by; but to their great disappoint- 
ment, kept on her course without observing their 
signals of distress). We will now leave them on 
‘Tristan da Cunha, under the care of their kind-heart- 
ed deliverer;—their adventures, until relieved and 
taken to the Cape, may form the subject of a second 
notice, J. 


EXTRACTS 
From late English papers received at this Office. 


Flaxman and his Wife.—In 1782, Flaxman hired 

a small study in Wardour street, collected a stock 
of choice models, set his sketches in good order, and 
took unto himself a wife—Ann Denman—one who 
had long loved and who well deserved his affection. 
Sue was amiable and accomplished, had a taste for 
art and literature, was skilful in French and Italian, 
and, like her husband, had acquired some know- 
ledge of the Greek. But what was better than all, 
she was an enthusiastic admirer of his genius; she 
cheered and encouraged him in his moments of de- 
spondency, regulated modestly and prudently his do- 
mestic economy, and arranged his drawings, managed 
now and then his correspondence, and acted in all 
particulars so that it seemed as if the church, in per- 
forming a marriage, had accomplished a miracle, 
and blended them really into one flesh and blood.— 
He had never doubted that in the company of her 
whom he loved, he should be able to work with an 
intenser spirit; but of another opinion was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ‘*So, Flaxman,” said the President of 
the day as he chanced to meet him, ‘*I am told you 
are married—if so, Sir, I tell you, you are ruined for 
an artist!” Flaxman went home, sat down beside 
his wife, took her hand, and said with a smile, ‘I 
am ruined for an artist.”"—** John,” said she, ** how 
has this happened, and who has done it?”—** It hap- 
ened,” said he, ‘*in the church; and Ann Denman 
1as done it; I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and 
he said marriage had ruined me in my profession.” 
For a moment a cloud hung upon Flaxman’s brow; 
but this worthy couple uaderstood each other too well 
to have their happiness seriously marred by the un- 
guarded and peevish remark ofa wealthy old bachelor. 
*** * * * For thirty years, Flaxman had lived 
wedded; his health was generally good, his spirits 
were equal, and his wife, to whom his fame was 
happiness, had always been at his side. Her husband 
paid her the double respect due to affection and ta- 
lent, and when any difficulty in composition occurred, 
he would say with a smile, ** Ask Mrs, Flaxman; 
she is my dictionary.”? She mantained the simplici- 
ty and diginity of her husband, and refused all pre- 
sents of paintings, or drawings, or books, unless 
some reciprocal interchange were made. It isal- 
most needless to say, that Flaxman loved sich a wo- 
man very tenderly. ‘The hour of their separation 
approaehed; she fell ill and died in the year 1820: 
and from the time of this bereavement something 
like a lethargy came over his spirits. His sister, a 
lady of taste and talent much like his own, and his 
wite’s sister, were of his household; but she who had 
shared in all his joys and sorrows was gone, and 
nothing could comfort him.—The Family Library: 
Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 


A Parsimonious Man.—The man who is /ittle in 
little things 1s a sharp and severe master; it is but in 
matters of small moment that he is known to his ser- 
vants—and what need they care for his generosity in 
gold when he is hard in silver? He who is captious 
ubout bits of wood—eloquent in the art of bargaining 
about brooms—severe in exacting his penny-worth of 
toil from those he employs, is to all intents and pur- 
poses a parsimonious nian, let him gild his name 
with public bequests as brightly as he pleases. It 
is by his daily conduct and habitual expenses that 
his character for generosity or parsimony must be 
estimated; there may be other reasons for putting 
one’s name into benevolent subscriptions: but nature 
speaks out in private; and he who is truly generous 
will feel for the lowly, and be ready to aid the dis- 
tressed and the deserving, though unseen of others. 
‘The man whois readier with a sermon than a sixpence 
to the mendicant at his gate—who is so pious himself 
that he isafraid of encouraging profligacy by giving 
alms to beggars of suspicious morality—who stints 
his table lest excess of creature-comforts should 
beget pride and lasciviousness in his household, and 
is austere and harsh to his dependants lest by mildness 
he might make them forget they are servants—may be 
a very respectable sort of person, and’ of good repute 
with the world; yet he is but an indifferent Christian, 
let his attendance at church or at meeting house be 
as punetual as it may.—Family Library: Art. “* Ba- 
con:” ** Lives of 
Architects.” 


Treatment of Lunatics in the Netherlands.—At the 
distanee of some miles from Mechlin in the village 
of Geel; where the treatment of lunatics is conducted 
on a principle that might he attended with advantage 


| people perished. I was discussing this species of dan- 


ritish Painters, Sculptors, and | 


being confined in a separate building, are given to 
the farmers inhabiting the village, who receive a 
yearly stipend for their superintendence, and who 
employ the poor ereatures.entrusted to them in-such 
agricultural works as are suitable to their state of 
mind. The result has been extremely satisfactory; 


the place, the constant but gentle exereise, the en- 
joyment of the open air, the combined employment 
of mind and body—altogether have restored many 
to the use of their faculties, who had been pronounced 
incurable according to the eustomary modes of treat- 
ment.---Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 7. 


The Hon. Mrs. Conway, only child of Field-Mar- 
shal Henry Seymour Conway, afterwards Mrs. Da- 
mer, when some eighteen or twenty years old, hap- 
pened to be walking with David Hume; they were 
accosted by a wandering Italian boy, who offered for 
sale some plaster figures and vases which he carried: 
the good natured historian looked at the casts—eon- 
versed with the boy, and continued his walk. Some 
time afterwards this young lady related in company 
the adventure of Mr. Hume and this wandering ar- 
tist, not without a satiric touch at his squandering 
his time on paltry plaster images. ‘‘Be less severe, 
Miss Conway,” said Hume; ‘those images at which 


science and genius; with all your attainments now, 
you cannot produce such works.”? She soothed her 
monitor by submission and smiles, inwardly resolv- 
ing to try her hand in art as much with the hope of 
confounding the historian, as;with the expectation of 
finding pleasure in the attempt. She procured wax 
and modelling tools—set to work in secret, and in a 
tew days presented a head whieh she had modelled 
to the philosopher. ‘*This now,” said he, ‘‘is clever, 
and much better than first attempts usually are; you 
have found it is no easy thing to produce such works, 
but believe me it is much easier to model in wax 
than to carve in marble.” She was not probably 
prepared for this; she however asserted that it could 
not be difficult, and that the hand which wrought 
well in wax would easily acquire skill in marble also. 
Resolving secretly to make this second experiment, 
she got marble and proper tools, and ina short while 
copied out, a little rudely indeed, the bust which 
she had made in wax, and placed it before Hume. 
He had nothing more to say.—Cunningham’s Bri- 
tish Sculptors. 

Two Cogent Reasons.—The publisher of a Scot- 
tish Periodical which recently went ‘* the way of all 
flesh,” gives in his expiring number two reasons, 
which he terms ‘* cogent” ones—and they certainly 
are so—for the demise of his Journal. The first is 
that all his contributors had left him; and the second 
is, that all his subscribers, in obedience to the serip- 
tural injunction, went and did likewise. 


The present Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, was once a private in the 
Kendal local militia; he might have been a captain, 
but not having sufficient Knowledge of military tac- 
tics, he declined the honour. Wilson while in the 
militia was billeted at one of the Kendal inns, where 
a brother private was boasting of his skill in leaping, 
and stated that he never met with his equal. Wilson 
betted a guinea that he would outleap him; the wager 
was accepted, and the poet came off victorious, hav- 
ing leaped seven yards; his bragging antagonist leap- 
ed only five. Mr. Wilson appears to have been cele- 
brated in Westmoreland for these things, being a 
good climber of trees, an excellent swimmer, and a 
first rate leaper. The poet had a curious fancy in 
wearing his hair in long curls, which flowed about 
his mn 4 His sergeant noticed these curls, aud re- 
marked, that in the militia they wanted men, not pup- 
pies; requesting at the same time that he would wear 
his hair like other Christians. The request of the 
sergeant was complied with, and the poet’s head was 
soon deprived of its tresses. On a friend blaming 
him for submitting to the orders ofa militia sergeant, 
he coolly said ‘*I have acted eorreetly; it isthe duty 
of an interior soldier to submit to a superior.”— 
While in the militia, Wilson opposed himself to 
seven beggars, or trampers, of ** Younghusband’s 
gang,”? who were insulting a poor man. In this fray 
the bard got two black eyes; ** but,” added the nar- 
rator, ‘*no matter—he got ’em in a good cause.” 


Singular mode of Warfare.—In the year 1770, 
the London East Indiaman was run down by the 
Russell man-of-war, when upwards of one hundred 


ger at sea with a person I met in a steam packet 
bound for Edinburgh: he assured me the case was by 
no means uncommon, and that he recellected, 
ing the war, being on board a merchant ship, which, 
having no arms on board, purposely ran down a 
small French vessel; he added, that there was no 
sound but one wild scream of several voices in unison, 
and a a as the merchant ship passed over. 
There were thirty souls on board the French vessel. 
I asked whether the captain was not dreadfully 
shocked? ‘* Yes,” said my informant, ‘ f remem- 
ber he set his teeth very hard at the time; but he con- 
sidered himself justified by the fact of his having nei- 
ther arms nor ammunition to defend himself, in case 
they should attack him.—)WVotes to “* The Undying 
One.” 

Winter Garden in Prussia.—There arc at Berlin 
four | gardens, in which is kept up the appear- 
anee of perpetual summer, They are filled with 
orange trees and exoties of different kinds, -and be- 
ihg covered over and having stove fires, the 


| temperature is always that of July and August.— 


if acted upon elsewhere, the patients, instead of 


the apparent freedom from restraint, the salubrity of 


you smile were not made without the aid of both’ 


They contain reading and refreshment rooms, and 
also small theatres. At night they are illuminated, 
and have a beautiful effect.—Paris Pa Napo- 
LEON had a plan of this kind in contemplation for 
the Thuilleries. It was his intention to roof them 
in (which would have been an extraordinary under- 
taking) and at night to light them with an artificial 
sun, like the new lamp at the French Opera. His 
reverses in the field, of course, prevented his carry- 
ing this seeming visionary plan into effect. It wo d 
be well if the proprietors of ’auxhall could do some- 
thing in the same way, especially as our ** summer 
has set in (according to the excellent mot of Lord 
Dudley) with its usual severity!!”— Literary Gaz. 


Royalty from a Brewhouse.—During the reign of 
Charles the First, a country girl came to London, 
in search of a place as servant maid, but not sueceed- 
ing, she hired herself to carry out beer from a brew- 
house. The brewer observing a good looking 
girl in his occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant, and shortly after married her; but he died 
whilst she was yet a young woman, and left her the 
bulk of his fortune. The business of the brewe 
was dropped, and the young woman was reeommend- 
ed to Mr. Hyde, as a skilful lawyer to arrange her 
husband’s affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards the 
great Earl of Clarendon, ) finding the widow’s fortune 
considerable, married her. Of this marriage there 
was no other issue than a daughter, who was after- 
wards the wife of James the Second, and mother of 
Mary and Anne, Queens of England. 


The ‘* Schoolmistress”? Abroad.—In one of the 
journals of the last week was an advertisement from 
a Parisian lady, offering her services in the twin ca- 
pacity of wet-nurse and governess. This ‘‘ lady,” it 
appears, after having been five years employed as a 
‘*overness,”’ has, in this country, qualified herself 
for a ‘* wet-nurse.”” She must be an acquisition to 
any family, as combining the double advantage with- 
in herself of furnishing food for the body as well as 
for the mind, and can * pour the fresh instruction,” 
or the fresh milk, as may be most desiderated. This 
lactiferous and learned lady is perhaps the ‘* school- 
mistress who is abroad;” or at least she is quite ready 
to go, with all her French, Italian, and milk, for only 
five pounds a month. She would be worth twice the 
sum as a curiosity: the lady concludes by stating, 
‘The advertiser possesses all the qualifications to 
fulfil both situations.” Now asto the qualifications 
for a te ag they certainly are attainable by art 
and education only; but as to the qualifications of a 
wet-nurse, we believe they are inherent in women, 
and the gifts of nature, unless, like the wife come 
plained of by her husband at Union hall last week, 
they are neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring.” 
This lady may certainly be classed under the second 
denomination; but does not state whether her nursery 
qualifications were a gift, or perfected by any novel 
discovery: the union, however, is somewhat peculiar, 
although no doubt in some cases very convenient. 
The lady does not say how long she has taken up 
with wet-nursing; but, perhaps, finding her other 
avocations of a dry nature, she resolved on qualifying 
herself for both situations. Industry is commendable, 
and we wish the lady success in her via lattea. 


A novel and ludicrous hoax was last night practised 
upon an advertiser for matrimonial bliss. The adver- 
tisement for which appears in a morning paper of 
the 14th inst. giving the address, 144, general post- 
office. ‘The advertisement, as is usual, detailed the 
good qualities of the candidate for coanubial happi- 
ness, ending with these remarkable words—*“ Bein 
able to give ample proofs of these assertions, he does 
not think he can be thought unreasonable or merce= 
nary in his expectations, when he states them to be 
two references as to character, and an agreeable per- 
son, having at disposal from 500/. to 1,000/.” An 
answer was transmitted stating that the writer was 
convinced that there was no bliss like matrimonial, 
that she was 22 years of age, had black eyes and hair, 
sung well, &e. and what was more essential than all, 
had 600/. in the stocks, at her own disposal, and 
would have 400/. more at her mamma’s decease. To 
which a reply was sent, couched in language the most 
ardent and romantic that ever emanated from the pen 
,of an enamoured swain, commencing with a quota- 
tion from Byron— 


‘Those who happiness must win, 
*¢ Must share it—happiness was born a twin.” 


And other quotations too long for insertion, termi- 
nating with a request that the lady would meet him 
at Mr. Thomas’s, 3, Francis-street, Tottenham- 
court-road. After a short correspondence it was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Cromack, the advertiser, should 
meet the brothers of the Iady (at Lunt’s coffee-house, 
Clerkenwell-green) last night, at 8 o’clock. The 
gentleman was punctual, a was received in a pri- 
vate apartment, where two persons were introduced 
—the one as brother, the other as solicitor; when, 
after a short introductory conversation, it was mutu- 
ally determined that the lady should be introduced, 
who, accordingly, ata given signal entered in the 
shape of an old and ugly woman, selected from the 
back quarters of Saffron-hill. The disappointment 
of Mr. Cromack may be better imagined; more par- 
ticularly when it is eonsidered that it was aceom- 
panied by the loud and instantaneous laughter of 
more than thirty gentlemen who followed in the 
train of the lovely bride. The lady embraced him, 
and sealed a precious kiss upon his lips, amid the 
acclamation of the beholders; and the astonished 
swain, after a long stare of unutterable vacancy, ran 
out of the room, and was received by the shouts of 


numerous mob.—Lendon paper. 
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